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HUDDERSFIELD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 





Investments Mortgages 








HEAD OFFICE: BRITANNIA BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD 
LONDON OFFICE: BRITANNIA HOUSE, 203 STRAND, W.C.2 





























LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


tel ab E ‘ fax ASSETS x £185,000,000 


a i f id ' ng LIQUID FUNDS x £35,000,000 
S es Cc i e ty RESERVES x £9,750,000 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX, YORKS - LONDON OFFICE: 51, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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GUARANTEED ANNUITIES 


THE greatly improved terms recently published, place us in the forefront of British Life Offices. 
Where NET income is the main consideration, the CAPITAL ANNUITY SCHEME is confidently recommended 
on account of the GUARANTEED RETURN of part of 
the capital invested and of the extremely favcurable 








tax position on the inccme therefrom. 


TO BANKERS 
Bankers are invited to apply for fuller in- FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT & CENTURY 


formation and rates for this and other LIFE OFFICE 


attractive Annuity Schemes. Please mention 7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
The Banker. 
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BRADBURY, WILKINSON & CO. LTD. 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS 
of 
BANK NOTES, POSTAGE STAMPS, 
BONDS, SHARE WARRANTS, 
CERTIFICATES, CHEQUES, 


and 
ALL DOCUMENTS OF SECURITY 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: LONDON OFFICE: 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY 20 COLEMAN STREET, E.C.2 
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TELEPHONE: WIMbledon 0033-4-5-6 TELEPHONE: MONARCH 7531-2 
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The most versatile 
«accounting machine 
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A COMPLETELY NEW 
os 


MEANS TO SPEED OFFICE BE, 
PRODUCTION AND CUT OFFICE COSTS! tea initia 


Control Unit 


) 


HOW MUCH OFFICE TIME AND LABOUR Can the Burroughs 
Sensimatic save your business? The answer’s up to you—for there Does 
is practically no limit to the work this entirely new ** business tool” 
can do. Many different posting operations for a small firm, or a huge practically all 
volume of work on one peak posting operation for a large firm, the 
Sensimatic takes the lot— with never a moment lost between changes accounting jobs 
In application. 

The key to this astonishing flexibility is the principle of **sense 


ow . ; : ; At the turn of a knob, the 
plate > control, which directs the machine through every mathe- ft the 


Sensimatic switches from one 
accounting operation to an- 
other. One moment you are 
on Ledger-statement posting 
(say), the next on Waste 
Records. And so on, up to four 
different accounting opera- 
tions for each Control Unit. 
Remittance Listing ; Supple- 
mentary Lists; Savings Ac- 
counts; Security, Registrar 
and trustee departments 
records . .. the Burroughs 
Sensimatic speeds them all. 


matical function and every carriage Movement. Each plate (or unit) 
controls up to four different posting jobs, and to change from one 
unit to another is a matter of seconds only. Call Burroughs about the 
Sensimatic foday. You'll be surprised at the low cost of this 


incomparable Accounting Machine. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. Sales and Service offices in principal cities. 


Burroughs 








makes accounting move 
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BANCO DI ROMA 





HEAD OFFICE: ROME 
PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
LIT. 1,600,000,000 
OVER 150 BRANCHES IN ITALY 


6 
Branches Abroad: 
TURKEY: ISTANBUL, IZMIR 
LEBANON: BEIRUT, TRIPOLI 
ERITREA: ASMARA, MASSAUA 
LIBYA: TRIPOLI 
SOMALILAND: MOGADISCIO, MERCA 


@ 
Representative Offices: 
LONDON, FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 
NEW YORK, BUENOS AIRES 


Foreign Affiliated Banks: 
BANCO Di ROMA (FRANCE): PARIS, LYONS, 
MONTE CARLO 


BANCO Di ROMA PER LA SVIZZERA: LUGANO, 
CHIASSO 


BANCO DI ROMA (BELGIQUE): BRUSSELS 
BANCO ITALO-EGIZIANO: ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 














p. & He JEWELL 


ESTABLISHED 1830 
® 


Fine quality secondhand 
reproduction Board Room 


Furniture 


Specialists in Executives’ 
pedestal writing tables, sets 


of chairs, bookcases, etc. 


131-182 High Holborn 


HOLBORN 8520 W.C.I 

















Itsa pleasure to sign letters that 


are neat and well-typed: and, of course, 


it’s good business practice to send out 
such letters. They inspire confidence and 
command respect. 

The work produced by Imperial type- 
writers is outstandingly good. This is 
the result of the scrupulous care we take 
in every stage of typewriter production. 
In our Leicester factories, the largest 
and most modern in the British Empire, 
a system of inspection and testing has 
been evolved which ensures that every 
tvypewriter—and every part of every 
typewriter— conforms to the highest 
standards of efficient performance. 


Imperial 





Made in Britain by British Craftsmen 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD * LEICESTER 
CRC 7 














INES. “THROUGHOUT JA PAN - 
HEAD OFFICE: I-CHOME, OTEMACHI, CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO 
“LONOON BRANCH: ‘4 C0PT HALL {HAMBERS, ANGEL COURT, LONDON E. 6 2, 











Pitman Books 


* 


Practical Branch Banking 


By A. Forrester Fergus. Second Edition. 15/- net. 

‘The author has succeeded in combining theory and 

practice in a manner which should render his work of 
the maximum use.’’—The Natproban. 


Principles of Banking 


By S. Evelyn Thomas and Maurice Megrah. An excellent 

book, by two authorities, of particular value to students 

preparing for the examinations of the Institute of 
Bankers. 15/- net. 


Banker and Customer 


By S. Evelyn Thomas and Maurice Megrah. An account 
of the principles and practice of banking in England, 
with special reference to the relationship of the 
customer to bank services. 25/- net. 
Commerce and the Commercial Office 


By W. Campbell. Up-to-date Second Edition. 30/- net. 








‘ Considering the very wide field that it covers, it 


should prove extremely useful as a book of reference.’ 
—Accountancy. 


Exehange and Trade Control 


In Theory and Practice 
By H. E. Evitt. Third Edition. 20/- net. 

‘** Apart Meee being very readable, the book succeeds 
in presenting a lucid survey of past and present 
exchange control regulations.’’—Scottish Banker's 

Magazine. 


Pitman 


PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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SECURITY ! 


Life has a sense of 
firm foundationto & 
those who have 


SAFEGUARDED 


the future. 


PROTECT 


Your dependents and 


@ PROVIDE 


for retirement by a 


REFUGE POLICY 


REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY Ltd. 


OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1. 








Brainwaves? 









Get in touch with the 
G.E.C. Lighting Service ... 


Fluorescent Is your lighting really effective and economical? For 
instance, a modern fluorescent installation would cut 
your consumption of current by over half, for the 

lighting? same amount of light as you are now getting. 
Alternatively, you could have over double the light at 
no extra cost! The people to guide you are the 

G.E.C., pioneers of fluorescent lighting and the first to 

establish an Advisory Lighting Service with every 

technical help on call. Gentlemen, you'll save a lot of 
talk ... if you see the G.E.C. first. 





Sta 





tubes in $ekex Gam fittings 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD.,. MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON. W.C.2. 
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, , , , 
pour favoriser le développement du Commerce et de I’Industrie en France 
ESTABLISHED 1864 


(Incorporated in France with limited liability) 


Head Office: 29 Boulevard Haussmann, PARIS (9e) 
London Office: 105 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
New York Agency: 60 Wall Street 
Buenos Aires Office: Calle Reconquista 330 
OVER 1,300 BRANCHES IN FRANCE AND IN FRENCH AFRICA 


(Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa) 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES IN FRENCH FRANCS ISSUED 


= SUBSIDIARIES: P 
SOCIETE FRANCAISE DE BANQUE ET DE DEPOTS 
(Brussels, Antwerp, Charleroi, London) 

SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE 
(Barcelona, Valencia) 


BANCO FRANCO CUBANO 


Havana 














ASSOCIATED BANK : SOCIETE GENERALE ALSACIENNE DE BANQUE 


(Strasbourg, Metz, Mulhouse, Colmar, etc., Koln, Sarrebriick and Zurich) 
Represented in Frankfurt and Mainz 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
































BANQUE SUD BELGE S.A. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
20, BOULEVARD DE L’YSER, CHARLEROI 
BRANCHES: 

CHAUSSEE DE BRUXELLES, 134/136, JUMET 
PLACE VERTE, |, FLORENNES 
CHAUSSEE DE LODELINSART, 56, GILLY 
BELGIUM 


Telegrams : SUBEL for Head Office 
Codes : Peterson 3rd Edition, Bentley 

















BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


MUNICH, 14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse —- NUREMBERG, 21 Lorenzerplatz 
AUGSBURG, 37 Maximilianstrasse 
OFFICES AND BRANCHES ALL OVER BAVARIA 


Every description of Domestic and Foreign banking 
business transacted 
Correspondents in all important places of the World 
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Send for the Malan from 


Memington Ftand 


If you are faced with any business situation that calls for 
closer management control or greater clerical Output, 
send for the Man from Remington Rand to discuss 
ways and means of solving your special problems. 

He will be glad to explain how Remington Rand's 

wide range of business machines, systems and equipment 
can help you to achieve new standards of speed, 
simplicity and accuracy in office administration. 


Hemington Fland 





SYSTEMS, MACHINES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


... the easier way to Office Efficiency 


Write for booklet * The Easier Way to Office Efficiency’ to Dept 142 





REMINGTON RAND LTD., COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, | NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.1 Tel: CHAncery 8888 
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The Famous Gold Seal, which 
appears on the side-walls of al! 
Dunlop car tvres, is the symbol 
of the finest tvres ever. Of these 
the DUNLOP ‘FORT’, — un- 
equalled” for strength, trouble- 
tree performance and long mule- 
age, is the choice of the motorist 
who is prepared to pay a little 
more to be sure of the very best. 
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Keeping in touch with 


CANADA 








Through its branches in all important centres of 
Canada, Imperial Bank has its finger constantly on the 


pulse of Canadian business. 


In projecting trade relations with firms in Canada, 
Or investigating the ground for operations in this 
country, you will find Imperial Bank of Canada a fully- 
informed and friendly counsellor. We invite you to 
use our facilities. For your copy of the booklet: 
**Opportunities for British Manufacturers in Canada” 


write to: Superintendent of Foreign Business. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONTARIO 








ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


Governor: 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O. 
Deputy-Governor: THE HON. MICHAEL CLAUDE HAMILTON BOWES-LYON, D.L. 
General Manager: JOHN McARTHUR THOMSON 


HEAD OFFICE: ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Principal Glasgow Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE SQUARE and BUCHANAN STREET 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND AND IN LONDON 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TOTAL ASSETS - - - - - £166,583,788 


Associated Banks: 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
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LONDON OFFICES 


3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 

8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 
49 Charing Cross, S.W.|l 
Burlington Gardens, W.|! 
64 New Bond Street, W.|! 
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CANADA — 


The Bank of Montreal, with over 570 Branches throughout 





Canada, is equipped to know Canadian conditions thoroughly, and is 
able to provide the fullest information concerning trading conditions, 
marketing opportunities, import-export regulations, etc. 


Enquiries welcomed 


BANh OF MONTREAL 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability) 


Financial Agents of the Government of Canada in London. 
Assets exceed $2,000,000,000 


London Offices : 47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W.1 




















THE 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability) 





Over 770 Branches in Canada, 
the West Indies, and Central 
and South America 
ASSETS EXCEED $2,515,000,000 


LONDON: 


Main London Branch : 6, Lothbury, E.C.2 8B. Strath, Manager 
West End Branch : 2-4, Cockspur St.,5.W.1 R. B. Murray, Manager 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
Agency in New York 





























OR? 
153 RIMPISIE 


MIBRCANTIRE 
INSURANCES CO. ibiPD. 


for a 
Complete Insurance Service 


61, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
64; PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 2 





























THE 
INDIAN OVERSEAS BANK LTD. 


Incorporated in India. Established 1937 
ee Pars Rs.100,00,000 
PO TD 8 ov.k. i vac ccd viwsacaed Rs. 50,00,000 
PE NE siviaicls & omsaehintons Laeued Rs. 48,94,000 
a ert Pee, ere een Rs. 15.50,000 

Head Office: 


ESPLANADE, MADRAS 


Branches at: 
BOMBAY . CALCUTTA . MADRAS. and throughout South India. COLOMBO . SINGAPORE 
IPOH . MALACCA . PENANG . KUALA LUMPUR . BANGKOK , RANGOON 


London Bankers: 
MIDLAND BANK LTD 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Agents in the Principal Commercial Centres of the World. Every description of Banking Business transacted 
and, for those who trade abroad, the Indian Overseas Bank Ltd. is particularly well equipped to deal with 
their requirements, 
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The Nippon Kangyo Bank is well equipped to render 
an efficient service in the field of international banking, 
including the handling of commercial letters of credit, 
collections, purchases and sales of foreign exchange, and 
credit information. 


The Foreign Department, Head Office, Tokyo will 
be pleased to correspond with overseas banks requiring 
banking facilities in Japan. 


In order to assist its customers abroad to keep 
informed of the current trends of Japanese economic con- 
ditions, especially export industries, the Bank issues a 
bulletin entitled ‘‘NKB Research Monthly.” Copies will 
be gladly sent upon request. 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


THE NIPPON 


KANGYO BANK 
LIMITED 


Established: 1897 
Capital & Reserves: Y4,248,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 
Over 100 Branches throughout Japan 
Correspondents in principal cities of the world 
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GUINNESS, MAHON & CO. 


MERCHANT BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


53, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








GUINNESS & MAHON 
17, COLLEGE GREEN, 
DUBLIN 








GUINNESS MAHON 
REPRESENTATION CO. INCORPORATED 


115, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 

















For all banking transactions 























tim, 0” FINLAND 
eee Hits 

HHL, Wesingtors Akticbonk 

, | i@ial ‘ li pat Head Office: Helsinki—Helsingfors: Alexandersg 17 


86 branches throughout the country 
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FOR COLLECTION OF DRAF TS IN ECUADOR 
USE 


BANCO DE DESCUENTO_ 


ESTABLISHED 1920. P.O. BOX No. 414 
GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR, SOUTH AMERICA 





Paid-up Capital and Surplus Sucres $/19’000,000.00 





MemsBers EcuApORIAN CENTRAL BANKING SYSTEM 











Cable Address: Domik New York. Telephone: Barclay 7-4600, 





Dominick & Dominick 
14, Wall Street - New York 5, N.Y. 


Corporate Affiliate : 
DOMINICK CORPORATION OF CANADA, 360 ST. JAMES STREET W., MONTREAL 
Cable Address : DomMIk MONTREAL, 











CREDITO ITALIANO 


Head Office in Milan 
262 Branches in Italy 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


Representative in Great Britain: 
ORESTE PETIT—48/50, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 



































offers complete banking 


service for your business in 


FINLAND 


Established 1889 Head office 


HELSINKI 


240 Branches throughout Finland 











Telegraphic Address: KANSALLISPANKKI 
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Hlead Office of 


National! 


Provincial 


Bank Limited 


























15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


: Nel vont. P40 UPL - Dank Simited 
offers a complete Banking Service 


Chairman: 


The Kight Hon. The Earl of Selborne, P.C., C.H. 











Deputy Chairmen: 
David John Robarts, Esq. 
Sir Frederick William Leith-Ross, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


Chief General Manager: 
L. J. Williams. 


Foint General Managers: 


| H. F. Willmott,  F. Keighley, C. G. Wheatley, H. C, Pearson. 


Niwttonal ‘PO; OV’NCtI 
Be teak Lemtletl 
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WORLD-WIDE 
BANKING 


The National City Bank of New York, with fifty-six 
overseas branches and banking correspondents in every 
commercially important centre throughout the world, 
offers businessmen a truly international banking service, 
and is especially equipped to advise on trade with the 


dollar countries. 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Incorporated with limited liability under the Nattonal Bank Act of the USA, 


HEAD OFFICE: $5 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON OFFICES: 
CITY: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. WEST END: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, s.W.1 











The COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY OF SYDNEY Limited 


Established 1834 Incorporated in New South Wales with limited liability. 
With which is amalgamated THE BANK OF VICTORIA LTD. 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL- - - - -  £12,000,000 0 0 
CAPITAL PAID UP - - - - - - - £4.739,012 10 0 
RESERVE FUND- - - "6 © 8 £4,650,000 0 0 
RESERVE CAPITAL - - - - - - - £4,739,012 10 0 

£14,128,025 0 _0 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - ~£A184,000,000 0 0 








HEAD OFFICE: 343 GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY 


General Manager - - A. S. OSBORNE 
LONDON OFFICE: 18 BIRCHIN LANE, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
Manager - R.H.S.CAVAN Sub Manager - G. A. BROWN 


WEST END BRANCH: 4950 BERKELEY STREET, W.1. 
Manager: A. C. McDONALD 


326 Offices and Branches in New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, South Australia and 
Australian Capital Territory. Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand and all other 
parts of the world. 

Drafts payable on Demand and Letters of Credit are issued by the London Offce on the 
Head Office, Branches and Agencies of the Bank. 


Bills on Australasia negotiated and collected. Remittances cabled and mailed. 
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SALE & CO. 


— ESTABLISHED 1908 -— 


BANKERS 


Ugents in all principal counties 
thicugheut the world 


NORTHGATE HOUSE, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
TELEPHONE: MON 5947 CABLE: SALBANK, LONDON 
INTERNATIONAL TELEX 8228 
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SANWA BANK 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 






Chairman of the Board 





& President: TADAO WATANABE SHORT TERM FINANCING OF PLANT, 
Capital: ¥1,000,000,000 EQUIPMENT AND PREMISES: 
ent Oiice: MASASHI, COAEA PROVISION OF MEDIUM TERM FUNDS 
Tokyo Office: GOFUKUBASHI, TOKYO FOR INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
NEEDS : 








RAISING OF CAPITAL FUNDS ON THE 
A complete network of 185 nation- | ISSUE MARKET. 
wide branches and worldwide 
correspondents . 
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VOLKSKAS 
LIMITED 


Statement of Condition 
as at 30th September, 1952 


ASSETS 


Cash and Balance with S.A. Reserve 
Bank ..... ee ee Te 
National Finance Ccrporation of 
S.A. Deposit Account........ 
Union Government Stock ........ 
Other Investments .............. 
Overdrafts and Discounts less 
ee ee ‘ 
Bank Premises and Equipment.... 
OCcher Assets ook cc ccccccs 


LIABILITIES 


EPOROCHS niicccccs 

General Reserve ........... 
Notes in Circulation ............ 
Other Liabilities ...... 

Share Capital: 


Authorised.......... £2,500,009 
issued rT: —_ 
Ps hind oe ks eid wenielees 






QL : 


£ 


3,967,295 


750,000 
4,653,043 
899,385 


18,461,102 
1,568,788 
1,423,149 





£31,722,762 


27,977,070 
475,000 
50,181 
1.420,511 


1,800,000 


£31,722,762 





VOLKSKAS LIMITED 


(Registered Commercial Bank) 


Head Office: 


CENTRAL STREET, PRETORIA 


London Agents: 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


New York Agents: 


CHEMICAL BANK AND TRUST CO. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 
38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Capital (Paid up) £3,000,000. 
Reserve Fund £4,000,000. 
Reserve Liability of 

the Proprietors £3,000,000. 


Branches of the Bank are established 
at Manchester and Liverpool and at 
most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern 


Asia and the Far East. 

















BANCA 
COMMERCIALE 
ITALIANA 
Established 1894 


HEAD OFFICE: MILAN 


223 branches and offices in Italy 


Branches abroad : 








(Incorporated im 
Turkey with 
Limited Liability) 


FOUNDED 1863 


CAPITAL - £10,000,000 
PAID-UP - £5,000,000 


The Bank transacts every 
description of English and 
Foreign Banking Business. 





BRANCHES throughout TURKEY and the 


ISTANBUL - IZMIR NEAR EAST, including EGYPT, SUDAN, 
| IRAQ, CYPRUS, JORDAN and ISRAEL. 
Representative Offices : 

LONDON : 2! Birchin Lane, E.C.3 
NEW YORK: 14 Wall Street 


Affiliated Institution in Syria and 
Lebanon: BANQUE DE SYRIE ET DU 


PARIS (IX): 14 Rue Halevy LIBAN. 
FRANKFURT a/M. : Wiesenau, 2 LONDON 20/22, Abchurch Lane, E.C.4 
Telegraphic Address : MANCHESTER 56/60, Cross Street 

For Head Office: “Di _— PARIS 7, Rue Meyerbeer 

—— sa ! MARSEILLES 38, Rue St. Ferreol 


1, Place Ed. Doutte 
ISTANBUL 


ARAB BANK LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1930 
| Authorised & Paid-up Capital-].D.1,100,000 Reserves-].D. 2,000,000 
Registered Office: JERUSALEM, PALESTINE. Head Office: AMMAN, JORDAN 


BRANCHES: PALESTINE: Jerusalem, Nablus, Ramallah, Tulkarem and Gaza. Jaffa and Haifa branche 

temporarily closed. JORDAN: Amman and Irbid. SYRIA: Damascus, Aleppo and Homs. LEBANON: Beirut 

and Tripoli. EGYPT: Cairo (two branches), Alexandria, Port Said, Mansourah, Mahalla Kubra and Tanta. 
IRAQ: Baghdad, Mosul and Basra. SAUDI ARABIA: Jeddah. 


London Correspondents: MIDLAND BANK LTD. 
New York Correspondents : CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


The Bank invites you to utilise the services of its Branches for all Banking transactions with the 
Middle East Arab States 


For all Branches: ‘‘ Comitbanca’’ CASABLANCA 

































































STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: NITTON — TELEX: 1100 


TELEPHONES: 22 1940 MANAGEMENT 221900 — POSTAL ADDRESS: STOCKHOLM 16 
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GOTEBORGS BANK 


Established 1848 


Head Office: GOTEBORG. Central Office: STOCKHOLM 


Branches in the Shipping and 


Industrial Centres of Sweden. 


At your service for any banking trans- 
actions on Sweden. Special facilities 


for collections throughout Sweden. 


Correspondence invited. 

















BERGENS PRIVATBANK 


offers complete banking service 
for any business in Norway 


Offices : 
BERGEN . OSLO : HAUGESUND 
FREDRIKSTAD - TRONDHEIM - SVOLVAER 


Branches: 
Lillestrom Odda Sandvika 
Sorumsand Akrehamn Andalsnes 
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The CORONATION 


BANCO DE CREDITO Suab-tent 


DEL PERU 





CAPITAL 5S’.60,000,000.00 
RESERVES S/’.52,224,088.38 


HEAD OFFICE: LIMA 
SEVENTY-ONE OFFICES 


Entrust us with 


YOUR COLLECTIONS 


ON PERU Handsome Coronation “P.P.J.’’ Book-type Home 
Safes are available in beige antique or gold 

antique finish with a profile of Her Majesty 

_— | embossed on the front. 

Like all “P.P.J.”’ Book-Banks, they are strong 

and solid, with a slot for coins and a circular 

aperture for notes. 


PERU'S OLDEST NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK Please write to us today for samples and prices. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1889 PEARSON-PAGE-JEWSBURY CO., LTD. 
Dept. M, 


Westwood Works, Witton, Birmingham, 6 
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= THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD 

Oo * o 
us (incorporated in India) ? Oo 
iS Established 7th September, 1906. 2 
2 CAPITAL ISSUED .... .. Rs. 5,00,00,000 2 
>) CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED . . , 9,00,00,000 Oo 
A CAPITAL PAID UP i ”  9'50,00.000 za 
Y, RESERVE FUND . : , ’ . »  3091,99,144 wa 
TOTAL DE orn ry “2 ry a aa" a1 , 97,78,93,551 2 

ENT 
“4 oni ASSETS EXCEED _,, 23,00,00,000 & 
> Head Office. > 
be MAHATMA GANDHI RD., FORT, BOMBAY 6) 
2 Directors : go 
2 Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Baronet, G.B.E., K.CILE., Chairman 2: 
Y, Mr. Ambala! Sarabhai Mr. Bhagvandas S 
S Sir Joseph Kay. K.B.E. sien beiadieaealins Chunilal Mehta > 
Mr Dinsha K. Daji r. Krishnara 
iS Mr. Ramniwas Ramnarain M. D. Thackersey , 
g, Sir Kikabhai Premchand Mr. A. D. Shroff o> 
S General Manager : Mr. A. C. Clarke 
iS London Uffice: & 
SY, 17 MOORGATE LONDON E.Cc.2 © 
9 9 9 

Ke Telephone: MET 0991. Telegraphic Address: Sharafi, Stock, London S 
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BANCO ATLANTIDA 
(ESTABLISHED 1913) 
Head Office: LA CEIBA, Republic of Honduras, C.A. 
Branches: TEGUCIGALPA, SAN PEDRO SULA, PUERTO CORTES, TELA 
ACCOUNTS AT 30th JUNE, 1952 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 

rt ie 0 ele es KOE Capital and Reserves .. L.4,000,000.00 
With Foreign Banks... . ae ‘ ; i laa i 
With Central Bank ....  _ 5,088,708.80 Undivided Profits...... — 2,914,646.66 
Stocks, Bonds, etc. .... Ri ee Deposits .............. 19,396,347.18 
eee ee ree . m , ee: 
imho... 1.042.171.86 Other Liabilities ...... 1,699,818.59 

L.28,010,812.43 L.28,010,812.43 





(L.1.00 Lempira — U.S. $ 0.50) 
Overseas enquiries welcomed—trade information available on request. Carmelo D’ Antoni, President 











BANCO VENEZOLANO DE CREDITO 


SOCIEDAD ANONIMA 


Es. ..ctie ode Bs. 24.000.000,00 
ae ee mee esr rare Bs. 10.432.989,70 
MAIN OFFICE: SUR 2 No. 17 
Eastern Branch (Caracas) : Avenida Abraham Lincoln No. 180 


Affiliated Bank: Banco de Carabobo, Valencia, Venezuela 


Found in 1925 All Commercial Banking Operations 











BANCO ESPANOL pe CREDITO 


Established 1902 


Head Office : 
14 calle Alcala, MADRID (own building) 


Telegraphic Address: BANESTC 


CAPITAL .................. Ptas. 318.750.000,00.— 
RESERVES.................. Ptas. 367.348.279,39.— 
Over 445 Branches in Spain and Spanish Morocco Correspondents in the Principal Cities of the World 


THE BANCO ESPANOL pe CREDITO 


MAINTAINS A FOREIGN DEPARTMENT ESPECIALLY ORGANIZED FOR THE HANDLING OF 
ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE IMPORT AND EXPORT BUSINESS 
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B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 
BANKERS 
We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54,55 and 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
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A go-ahead firm discusses a factory in Australia 


“The idea seems sensible to me, but 
it’s no good groping in the dark. Where 
can we get some facts ?” “What about 
asking A.N.Z. Bank? They’ve got 


branches all over Australia and 


Department will send you two booklets 
which will tell you just what you want to 
know at this stage: “INDUSTRIAL 
AUSTRALIA” — containing authorita- 


tive information on industrial resources, 


ke 


they've been there well over roo years. markets, labour and finance. 
They ought to know something”. “COMPANY FORMATION IN 


Indeed we do—and we make our AUSTRALIA’’—a general guide to Com- 


knowledge readily available. Our Overseas pany Law, with notes on current taxation. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


in which are merged 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 
Established 1835 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
Established 1837 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 1281 
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CREDIT LYONNAIS 


(Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France) 


orrice.. 40, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


WEST END BRANCH: 


25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 





Private safes for rental at this office 





Travellers’ Cheques issued in French Francs payable at all branches of 
the Bank in France and the French Franc Area 





ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 





BRANCHES IN EGYPT, NORTH AFRICA AND ON THE 
WEST AFRICAN COAST 


SUBSIDIARIES IN BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU AND PORTUGAL 


Central Office: PARIS Head Office: LYONS 
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THE SUMITOMO BANK, LTD. 


THE BANK OF OSAKA, LTD. ' 
RESUMED ITS ORIGINAL NAME : 
AS FROM DECEMBER 1. 1952 , 

| 

| 

| 

| 


HEAD OFFICE: 
OSAKA, JAPAN 


137 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 
149 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
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BANQUE BELGE POUR L’ETRANGER 
(OVERSEAS) LTD. 


Affiliated to the Société Générale de Belgique 





CAPITAL £2,000,000 


entirely subscribed 


4 Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C.2 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
A. DONNAY (Chairman and Managing Director) 
Sir THOMAS J. STRANGMAN, Q.C. (Deputy Chairman) 
P. BONVOISIN, F. HAEGLER, F. PUISSANT BAEYENS, P. RAMLOT, 
E. VAN HOOF (Director Manager) 





British and Foreign Banking Business of every description transacted 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS — COMMERCIAL CREDITS — 
COLLECTION OF CLEAN AND DOCUMENTARY DRAFTS, ETC. 





PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENT IN LONDON OF ‘THE ; 
BANQUE DE LA SOCIETE GENERALE DE BELGIQUE 


Agents in the United Kingdom for the Belgian Postal Cheque Service 
Correspondents through the world 














BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 


Capital and Reserves Lire 3.820.000.000. — 
& 


Head Office: ROME - Via V. Veneto, I19 
Branches throughout Italy and in MADRID 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES : 
NEW YORK - - - - - | Wall Street 
LONDON, E.C.2 . 54/56 Threadneedle Street 
PARIS - - : . - - 4 Rue de la Paix 


5/7 Eschersheimer Landstrasse 


FRANKFURT a/M 


RIO DE JANEIRO : Praga Eugenio Jardim, 34 
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Barclays Group of Banks 


| | en: 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 
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Other Associated Companies 


Barclays Trust Company of Canada 
Barclays Overseas Development Corporation 
Limited 
Barclays Bank Executor & Trustee Company 
(Channel Islands) Limited 
This organisation, with correspondents throughout 


the world, is able to offer to those concerned with 


trade or travel abroad all the services a modern 


Bank can perform for its customers. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


a. FG. 


_ FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 





4, 
4 





Established by the Joint-Stock Banks in 1945 to provide finance by means of 

loans or the subscription of loan or share capital or otherwise for industrial and 

commercial enterprises in Great Britain particularly in cases where the existing 

facilities provided by banking institutions and the Stock Exchanges are not readily 
or easily available. 


DIRECTORS 


Chairman: 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD PIERCY, C.B.E. 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD BLACKFORD, D.S.O. 
WILLIAM HENRY FRASER, WS. 

LT.-COL. LORD DUDLEY GLADSTONE GORDON, D.S.O. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LIMERICK, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
REGINALD HUGH ROBERTS 
COLIN MARSHALL SKINNER, F.C.A. 


General Manager : 
JOHN BLYTHE KINROSS 


Subscribers : 
BANK OF ENGLAND BANK OF SCOTLAND BARCLAYS BANK LTD 
MARTINS BANK LTD. MIDLAND BANK LTD. NATIONAL BANK LTD 
BRITISH LINEN BANK NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 
CLYDESDALE AND NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK LTD. 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD. 


COUTTS & CO. ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND DISTRICT BANK LTD. 
UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD. GLYN MILLS & CO. 
LLOYDS BANK LTD. WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


LONDON BIRMINGHAM EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
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the duties usually entrusted to 


EXECUTORS and TRUSTEES 


at reasonable rates. 
Booklet on application to: 
Head Office: 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Branches in all important Towns. 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
OFFICE IN THE WORLD 


is prepared to undertake ll 
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How much should you pay for 


a calculating machine 


WHATEVER CALCULATING MACHINE 
YOU BUY, its purchase price will be only 
a fraction of the total amount you will pay 
in Operator's wages, and the cost of office 
space and desk space during the machine's 
lifetime. The point to decide is not ** which 
machine costs least?” but ** which machine 
will save the most?” 

Here Burroughs Calculators win every 
time —for on many jobs they speed up the 
rate of production by as much as 20°59. 
Whether the job ts straight addition, pay- 
roll or invoice calculating and checking, 
Burroughs machines, because they operate 
with the minimum of rehandling and the 
maximum output for each key-depression, 
supply the fastest answers. 

Before deciding, see Burroughs first. 


Ask them to demonstrate the type of 


calculating machine that will do, most 
practically, most economically, the daily 
volume of figuring work for your business. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
Avon House, 356-366 Oxford St., London, 
W.1. Sales and Service offices in principal 
cities. 























More work at 
lower cost 


Burroughs Calculating 
Machines have recently been 
substantially reduced in price. 
Now, not only do you save 
more in operating costs 
through the years, but also at 
the time of purchase. This 
applies to all Burroughs 
models: hand or electric; cap- 
acity of from 6 to 14 digits: 
Sterling, decimal, or fraction 
keyboard; one answer dial 
or two (with direct subtrac- 
tion). Every one is designed 
and built to fill exactly a 
particular calculating need. 


Count on + urroughs 


for straight answers 


XXX 
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A Banker’s Diary 


THE main issues arising out of the Commonwealth Economic Conference are 
discussed in the two leading articles in this issue of THE BANKER. They are 
issues that are likely to hold the centre of the international 

City and financial stage during 1953. Meanwhile, however, the City 

Common- has made a valiant effort to cover one of the voids left gaping 
wealth in the communique issued after the conference. It has taken 
steps, under the guidance of the Bank of England, to form a 
strongly-sponsored Commonwealth development company, one of whose objects 
will be to assist in the provision of finance for such development. The 
‘ organising group ”’ that has been formed to implement the plan is under the 
chairmanship of octogenarian Sir Edward Peacock, of Baring Bros., and has 
eight other members—three drawn from the ranks of finance and five from 
industry. These members are: Mr. H. C. B. Mynors (an executive director 
of the Bank of England), Sir George Erskine of Morgan Grenfell (representing 
the Accepting Houses Committee), Sir John Keeling (chairman of the Issuing 
Houses Association), Sir Clive Baillieu (Dunlop and Central Mining), Sir 
Frederick Godber (Shell), Sir Geoffrey Heyworth (Umiever), Sir Robert 
Sinclair (“‘ Imps ’’) and Mr. I. A. R. Stedetord (Tube Investments). Several 
of this group are also on the boards of banks—including the Midland and 
National Provincial—but it is not expected that the big joint stock banks will 
participate directly in the capital of the new organization. It 1s intended to 
launch it on a comparatively modest basis, with a small capital and borrowing 
power. ) 

The main function of the company—in its early stages, at least—will be 
the humble one of providing a convenient address to which Commonwealth 
development projects of various kinds can be sent. Here they will be sifted 
and, if deemed worthy of support, will be passed to the appropriate institution 
or institutions in the capital market—or, 1f necessary, may be financed through 
the resources of the company itself. The company also hopes to provide a 
link between Commonwealth projects and capital outside the sterling area. 
Particular reference has been made to the possibility of co-cperation with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, though it should 
be emphasized that no direct loan from the World -Bank to the company 
would be possible without a British Government guarantee of the operation. 

Ideas on the lines of this project have been discussed in the City for some 
time past, and it will be recalled that Lord Bruce gave expression to them 
in his speech at the meeting of the Finance Corporation for Industry last 
September. The sponsors of this new institution have made it abundantly 
clear that they do not regard the creation of a mere mechanism for financing 
Commonwealth development as of itself a solution of the crucial problem of 
providing the requisite capital. They have emphasized the truism that the total 
funds that Britain can make available for overseas development will depend 
on the volume of genuine domestic savings and the extent of the balance of 
payments surplus that can be achieved. Nor is it suggested that the new 
company will seek to supplant or disturb existing channels of finance, private 
or public. On the contrary, its object will be to assist and co-operate with 
existing institutions; and it is emphasized that it will be run by private 
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management, “on business lines’. Eventually, it is hoped to “ broaden its 
basis’ by giving it “the widest contacts”’ with industrial and other interests. 
Given its strong sponsorship, and these broader objectives, it may ultimately 
come to play a valuable part in the general structure of the British capital 
market. But the greatest disservice that could be rendered to it would be to 
create illusions about the material contribution it can provide to the problem 
of Commonwealth development in the crucial months that lie ahead. 


ALTHOUGH the Commonwealth conference was concerned mainly with long- 
term issues, the communique issued after 1t stated also that “ policies were 
agreed upon for 1953 which, it is hoped, will lead to further 
Rising improvement in the reserves during the year’’. This followed 
Reserves an earlier, and more cautious, intimation by Mr. Butler, that 
there was reason to hope that the present breathing-space would 
continue. The rise in the gold reserves during November, which was 
announced while the conference was sitting, amounted to $128 millions and 
brought the reserves up to $1,895 millions. The increase was due entirely to 
the receipt of $96 millions of gold from E.P.U.—in settlement for the sterling 
area’s surplus of £34.2 millions with Western Europe in October—and to 
the receipt of $32 millions of American aid ($27 millions in defence aid and 
$5 millions as a final payment under the Katz-Gaitskell agreement of 1950). 
[t therefore seems that the sterling area was just about 1n balance during 
November in its current and capital transactions with the United States and 
other dollar countries. But the underlying trend of current transactions is 
probably more favourable than this might suggest, since during November 
dollar payments under the short-lived dollar arbitrage scheme were still high. 
Despite the need to pay out on December 31 some $176 millions of interest 
and principal upon the Canadian and United States loans, the reserves should 
not have received an unduly serious setback last month. For one thing, 
$855 millions of gold was received from the E.P.U. in the middle of the month 
as part payment for the sterling area’s surplus of 39.1 millions with Western 
Europe in November. The first £10.5 millions of that surplus was settled 
wholly in gold; but as this payment brought the United Kingdom back again 
inside its quota, 30 per cent. of the remaining surplus of £28.6 millions had to 
be used to repay part of the United Kingdom's overdraft. Irom now on, any 
further surpluses with Europe will bring in successively smaller accretions of 
gold, but it is worth noting that Britain’s recent drafts on aid funds already 
voted by the United States have been small enough to leave some margin in 
hand—and, in addition, the early months of the year are usually a fairly 
favourable season for sales of sterling commodities to the United States and 
elsewhere. 


ONE subject on which the Commonwealth conference did not find it possible 
to reach full agreement was that of imperial preference. The United Kingdom 
authorities tried to persuade the other Commonwealth countries 

Tariffs to join with it in a united approach to the other contracting 
Back in parties in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and to 
Fashion ? ask to be released from the rule in G.A.T.T. that forbids any 
widening of existing margins of tariff preference. Some, at least, 

of the dominions rejected this proposal, but they did agree to support an 
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approach to G.A.T.T. about certain technical difficulties that G.A.T.T.’s rules 
engender for colonial tariffs and about one major problem connected with the 
United Kingdom’s tariff. This major problem concerns certain primary 
materials and other goods that are at present on the United Kingdom’s duty- 
free list when imported from the Commonwealth, but on its tariff-protected 
list when imported from non-Commonwealth countries. The United Kingdom 
wishes to be allowed to continue duty-free entry for these Commonwealth 
eoods “‘ notwithstanding any increases that might from time to time become 
necessary in duties designed to protect domestic industry and agriculture ”’. 
It fears—not without reason—that any such manoeuvre might be regarded as 
contrary to G.A.T.T.’s “ no new preference ” rule. 

It had previously been supposed that the United Kingdom's agitation 
against the ‘“‘ no new preference ” rule had arisen from the hope that Common- 
wealth countries might lower still further their preferential tariffs against 
British consumer goods; in other words, it had been supposed that the main 
motive for the agitation had been a desire to bolster Britain’s consumer goods 
industries against Japanese competition—and thus to delay the day when 
the very necessary switch of resources out of these industries towards the 
capital goods industries would take place. It is in everybody's long-term 
interests that agitation on these grounds should be resisted. But the same 
objections do not necessarily apply to the more limited request now to be made 
to (;.A.T.T.—that for more room to manoeuvre 1n the structure of Britain’s 
own tariff. If quantitative restrictions on imports are to be gradually lifted 

as they should be, if the aspirations expressed in the Commonwealth’s 
communiqué mean anything at all—then tarifis may become a more important 
issue of policy; and, if the Commonwealth is to press forward with some 
ambitious investment schemes designed to enable it to live on healthier terms 
with the dollar, then there may be some case for protection of these projects 
during their development stage. The main danger seems to be that acceptance 
of this argument for protection might lead the Commonwealth to concentrate 
too much on dollar-saving investment projects and too little on dollar-earning 
ones; there would be evident political and economic dangers in such a course 

and the tone of discussion at the Commonwealth conference certainly seems 
to give rise to some cause for uneasiness on this score. 


THE recovery of the volume of production from the low level reached in the 
early summer is still, it seems, continuing. Indeed, the decline may by now 
have been fully made good. The provisional estimate of the 

Industrial official index of industrial production in October indicates 
Production a much more than seasonal rise and restores the index to its 
Rising corresponding 1951 level (at 121-122, compared with 121, on 

a 1948 base). The September figure, it will be recalled, 

showed a decline of 5 per cent. over the year; at the worst points, in June 
and July, the declines on the year were g and 8 per cent. respectively. Unfor- 
tunately, the available evidence still suggests that this recovery has been 
substantially due to the revival in the domestic demand for consumer goods. 
October’s intake of labour into the textile and clothing industries (22,000) was 
the biggest reflux yet; despite all the dire forecasts from the motor-car 
industry, and despite its pleas for relief from purchase tax, it was able in that 
same month to raise its output of cars by about 700 a week—though this was 
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still 300 a week below the figure for October, 1951; and retail trade generally 
has been rising faster than in the same period of 1951: In consequence, 
recorded stocks of consumer goods have been much reduced. ‘‘ Non-food ”’ 
stocks of large stores in October were 14 per cent. below their level of October, 
1951, while textile stocks in the hands of wholesalers were down by no less 
than 42 per cent. 

These tendencies all reinforce the conclusions drawn in last month’s article, 
‘Labour's Challenge on Economic Freedom ’’—that the 1952 decline in 
production was due more to the fall in consumer demand that began in 1951 
and to the overseas sterling area’s import cuts than to disinflation deliberately 
contrived by Government policy. But, now that resources are so clearly 
flowing back into the consumer goods industries for supply of the home market, 
there is the greater need for deliberate disinflation. Ina letter related to our 
last month’s articles (and printed on page 47 of this issue), Dr. Balogh returns 
to the charge—now increasingly voiced from Labour circles—that orthodox 
policies will never contribute to solvency except by contracting the volume 
of production, employment and public demand. But there is no way of 
expanding the basic industries without first causing contraction of the marginal 
ones, and this is the only means of achieving a sustainable increase in the 
volume of production. The regrettable feature of this vear’s experience is 
not that production fell, but that so much of the recovery is merely putting 
labour back into industries that may have to contract again. 


SOME interesting changes have occurred during the past month in the adminis- 
tration of exchange control. The first of these relates to the release of French 
blocked sterling balances. New instructions permit applica- 
French tions to be made to the Bank of England for approval of 
and Italian transfers of French “switch” sterling to ordinary French ac- 
Sterling counts, in which it becomes available for normal commercial 
payments. All the applications so far made have been 
sanctioned. In eftect, therefore, French ‘‘ switch ”’ sterling has become com- 
mercial sterling. Any French resident selling sterling securities is entitled to 
use the proceeds for commercial payments and is not compelled to regard it 
as available only for reinvestment within the general rules prescribed by 
exchange control for such sterling. The main reason for this initiative is that 
a special deal involving the repatriation of British capital from France has to 
be compensated by a corresponding release of French blocked sterling. In ad- 
dition, the operation may ease the precarious state of France's exchange position. 
France has now exceeded its quota with E.P.U. and must henceforth meet 
any further deficits wholly in gold. Any sterling that can be secured by the 
French authorities as the result of such transfers from blocked to French 
accounts is, therefore, worth its weight in gold. The amount involved 1s, 
however, likely to be small. There is very little blocked sterling held on 
French resident account. There are equally few sterling securities held on 
French account and notified to French authorized banks. This is not to say 
that there are few French sterling assets, but most of them are discreetly 
hidden in bearer form, trusts and nominee holdings. Little of this is likely to 
be dislodged. It is improbable, therefore, that this move will have much 
effect on the French reserves. 
A more important development has taken place in the case of Italian sterling. 
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Arrangements have recently been made between the British and Italian 
authorities to allow Italy to make regular drawings on its sterling balances; 
these now amount to about £44 millions. Britain has undertaken to repay 
these balances to Italy at a minimum rate of £925,000 a month, which would 
release them completely in a period of four years. An initial release of {2,800,000 
from Italian blocked sterling has been made to cover the three months of 
September, October and November. Provision is made for acceleration of 
repayment if Britain’s E.P.U. position improves, the permissible monthly 
drawings rising as Britain’s cumulative deficit with E.P.U. falls through the 
various tranches of the quota. Previously, Italy was allowed to draw on her 
sterling balances only when she was in cumulative deficit with the Union. 
This new arrangement is an unmistakable sign of the strength of sterling and 
is another example of the efforts now being made to mop up the various 
sources of potential supply of cheap sterling in the foreign exchange market. 


[N the five weeks to November 1g net deposits at the clearing banks rose once 
again by nearly 433 millions compared with a fall of £8 millions in the 
equivalent period of 1951. Once again, too, as our usual table 
Another shows, this rise in deposits occurred despite a reduction in bank 
Rise in credit to the private sector of the economy; advances, com- 
Deposits mercial bills and investment portfolios all declined in the month. 
The new expansion of credit was therefore due solely to increased 
short-term borrowing by the Government. The heavy scale of this borrowing 
brought the banks’ liquidity ratio up from 34.4 per cent. to 35.0 per cent. in 
the month; the fact that it was greater than usual for this time of the year 
is brought out by the rise in Lloyds Bank’s seasonally-adjusted index of deposits 
(now revised, and with 1948 as the base) from 102.6 to 102.9. 


November 109, Change on 

1952 Month Year 
ém. fm. fm. 
l deposits ‘a ‘a en my 6183.2 - 16.0 5-5 
“Net " Deposits® ot as 5974-4 ~ 32.90 1.1 

| a + 
Liguid Assets .. a - bis 2161.6 (35.0) + g7.5 i ISI.O 
Cash 7 ha " - 503.4 (8.14) - 5.0 13.9 
Call Money es 7 a 515.8 (8.3) + 16.2 - 46.5 
Treasury Bills .. “4 - 1085.5 (17.6) + 24.7 ‘- 336.8 
Other Bills _ A. = 560.9 (0.9) - $.4 Q5-5 
Treasury Deposit Receipts .. a - - 107.5 
lnvestments plus Advances .. a 3557.1 (62.8) &.2 76.8 
Investments on a oa 2137.6 (34.6) 4.7 104.9 
Advances a? a a! 1743.5 (28.2) ee - 181.7 
*After deducting items in course of collection. + Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


In all, the Government's demands upon the banking system rose by some 
{45 millions in these five weeks; in the equivalent period of 1951 they fell by 
some {14 millions. There were three main factors behind this continued 
pressure of Government demand for finance. First, the trend of the Exchequer 
deficit continues to be disappointing. In the five weeks most nearly com- 
parable to those covered by the clearing banks’ return, the Exchequer ran an 
overall deficit of some £14 millions, against a surplus of {9 millions a year 
before. Secondly, in November, 1951, the Government was finaneing itself 
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heavily out of the sterling counterpart of a huge external deficit; that source 
of finance is now, fortunately, not to hand. Thirdly, some £105 millions of 
unconverted Serial Funding Stock, 1952, had to be repaid on November 14; 
some of this unconverted stock was presumably in the hands of the depart- 
ments—thus necessitating nothing more than an internal book-keeping opera- 
tion—but some new funds must have been required to pay off private holders. 
In these circumstances, the increase in Government borrowing—and in deposits 
~in November is readily explicable. But—especially to those who look 
beyond the revenue-gathering season immediately ahead, to the fiscal year 
1953-54—it 1s certainly not to be welcomed. 

Meanwhile, the way in which the new monetary policy has restrained bank 
advances can now be analysed on the basis of more fairly comparable statistics 
than those previously available; the latest quarterly analysis, as at mid- 
November (which is reproduced on page 60), completes the record of the 
first full year of the new discipline. Over the twelve months, the total has 
fallen by £200 millions, to £1,815 millions; in the three months to November, 
the decline amounted to £32 millions, in contrast with an increase of {52 
millions in the similar period of 1951. The contrast becomes still more striking 
if the public utilities are excluded from the reckoning: their requirements in 
this latest quarter were no less than £48 millions, or twice the corresponding 
IQ5I increase, but the aggregate amount of these advances shows little net 
change on the year. 


BARCLAYS (D., C. AND O.) has often a colourful story to tell, and this year it 
appropriately signalizes this by breaking the drab tradition of British bank 
accounts—the story is now adorned by colour and ilustra- 
Expansion of tion. During the year to September 30 last, the bank 
Barclays opened no less than 124 new branches, bringing its total up 
(D., C. and O.) to 700. This expansion has helped to keep total deposits 
practically constant—at £442 millions compared with {£446 
millions a year before—despite lower commodity prices, the devaluation of 
the Israeli pound and, presumably, some writing-down of the value of invest- 
ments (which are shown “ at under cost and below market value ’’, and fell 
by some {9 millions to {101 millions). Advances rose from £144 millions to 
{148 millions last year, but the chairman, Mr. Julian Crossley, stated in his 
speech that some slackening in activity has been apparent in the current year; 
the generally lower export prices now ruling are certain to affect the next 
balance sheet. 

The subsidiary, Barclays Development Corporation, continues to show a 
steady expansion. Its total assets now amount to £6.3 millions and its out- 
standing loans to £4.2 millions; they vary widely between regions and in 
nature and size. Although many of these investments are of the sort likely to 
yield a return only in the long run, the Corporation has found it possible to 
pay a maiden dividend of 3 per cent. At a time when there may be some 
Over-optimism in the air about grandiose programmes for Commonwealth 
development, there is every reason to welcome the business-like approach of 
this Corporation, which has clearly been on the look-out for the worth of 
individual projects rather than the wordiness of Government pronouncements. 
It has kept its ear close to the ground tilled by the man with the hoe. 








What is the Commonwealth’s Plan ? 


HE British Government ts plainly pleased with the results of the Common- 
oan Conference. This may be because it was modest in its original hopes. 

But it also seems apparent that the secret plan for a cautious and condi- 
tional approach to sterling convertibility, which the Commonwealth Ministers 
have taken home to recommend to their Cabinets, differs only in detail from the 
blueprint originally laid before the Conference by the British delegates. 

This blueprint obviously went through the mangle of many conflicting 
opinions before it became the accepted policy —or rather the accepted aspira- 
tion—of the British Government. Most City observers now believe that there 
was considerable substance in the rumour recently mentioned by Mr. Gaitskell 

namely that the British Government came very near to deciding upon a 
dash for convertibility last spring, but were held back at or around the eleventh 
hour by a contrary school of thought (or should it be of instinct?) mobilized 
by Lord Cherwell. Following this clash of opinions, it is generally believed, a 
compromise plan was worked out under the supervision of the Foreign Sec- 
retary. The essence of this Eden Plan, as it may now be called, seems to be 
that it replaced the concept of a dash by the concept of a deal. The great debate 
about convertibility has now boiled down to an agreement that if—but, save in 
small degree, only if—Europe and the United States provide this and that 
Roland, then the sterling Commonwealth will reciprocate with its Oliver. 

What are these Rolands and what is this Oliver? Nobody outside official 
circles—and nobody in this context certainly includes THE BANKER—can 
really claim to know. Since the nature of the advance towards convertibility 
may vary significantly according to the nature of Europe's and the United 
States’s response to the Plan, the Commonwealth Governments are rightly 
maintaining rigid secrecy about this; some genuine details of the timetable 
and the sorts of step envisaged will probably begin to leak out in the next 
few weeks, but this does not mean that all that will be heard will deserve to 
be believed. 

REQUIREMENTS FROM EUROPE 

It is, however, reasonably easy to describe the main safeguard that ought to 
be asked for from Europe. The dash for convertibility that was seriously 
considered last spring would apparently have taken the form of an announce- 
ment that foreigners that earned sterling from current transactions could use 
that sterling to purchase dollars from the central reserve in London. The 
risks that would have followed from such an announcement can best be gauged 
by reference to the figures for sterling trade with the countries that would have 
benefited from it. In 1951 the sterling Commonwealth pumped out some {1,550 
millions for its imports from Western Europe and some £1,650 millions for its 
imports from other non-dollar but non-sterling countries; about {2,400 
millions of this £3,200 millions came back in payment for sterling area exports 
to these two groups of countries, and upwards of {200 millions (this is only 
a rough estimate) in payment for invisible transactions with them. The 
meaning of convertibility would have been that potentially the whole of this 
£3,200 millions—plus, unless effective safeguards were imposed, some of these 
countries’ accumulated sterling balances of about {800 millions—could be 
switched away from the purchase of sterling goods to the purchase of dollar goods. 
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Would convertibility, then or now, lead to a big switch of this sort, away from 
importing sterling goods towards importing dollar goods? Obviously nobody is 
suggesting that sterling area exports to these countries would dry up immedi- 
ately, but there has perhaps been a tendency in some official quarters to under- 
estimate the strain that might be imposed. Those who argue that there would 
be no significant switch usually base their case on three main points. First, 
they point out that the switch would depend on the competitive power of 
sterling goods compared with dollar goods, and they recognize that an experi- 
ment in convertibility would have to be buttressed by measures to enhance 
that competitive power—by further disinflation and, as a safety-valve against 
excessive pressure, by a freeing of the sterling exchange rate (so that sterling 
would depreciate if the disflation was insufficient or did not work sufficiently 
fast). This is undeniably true, but it is no use blinking the fact that a massive 
backlog of demand for American goods has accumulated throughout the non- 
dollar world, and that those countries that did not believe that an experiment 
in sterling convertibility could be held might rush to turn their sterling into 
dollar goods as quickly as they could. The strain on the sterling exchange 
rate caused by such a rush could be immense. 

A second argument put forward by those who underrate the dangers in 
convertibility is that European countries have gone on buying sterling goods 
in the last two years even though such imports have sometimes meant that they 
have lost (or had to forgo) gold or dollars ; the amount of gold that they have 
lost or forgone in this way has depended on their individual positions on 
the E.P.U.’s sliding scale (and not, as some people have suggested, on Britain's 
position at or near the 100 per cent. gold point on that scale). It must be 
remembered, however, that one of the features of E.P.U. is that members 
Impose less severe quantitative restrictions on imports from other members 
than on imports from the dollar area ; that, in effect, is what the system of 
liberalization quotas means. Unless special safeguards are agreed upon, the 
restoration of sterling convertibility might put a considerable strain upon this 
sheltering discrimination—especially as the E.P.U.’s present clearing system 
itself might be very difficult to operate in a regime of fluctuating sterling 
exchange rates. 

The third argument put forward by the sponsors of convertibility is that 
many private accumulations of sterling in these non-dollar countries are 
already convertible, anyway, through the cheap sterling markets ; it 1s even 
said that a devaluation of sterling by the comparatively small margin indi- 
cated by the present discount on transferable sterling (some 33 per cent.) 
would be sufficient safeguard for the whole experiment. This would be true 
only if the amount of sterling that is at present kept back (bv scruple or incon- 
venience) from being converted into dollars on these cheap markets 1s insigni- 
ficantly small ; since most current sterling payments find their way into the 
hands of foreign central banks, this is quite obviously not the case. 

The conclusion therefore emerges that an experiment in convertibility will 
be likely to succeed only if careful arrangements are made with European (and, 
if possible, other non-dollar) countries to prevent any significant switching of 
their imports from sterling goods to dollar goods on the morrow of converti- 
bility. One way towards doing this might be to secure an agreement that the 
Kuropeans liberalization quotas on sterling imports would not be cut down 
after convertibility ; but it is difficult to believe that this would be enough. 
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Alternatively, Britain might allow the non-dollar countries to use their current 
sterling for the purchase of some dollar goods but not of others; purchases 
with convertible sterling of dollar machinery, consumer goods and other 
products directly competitive with British exports might be specifically pro- 
hibited. In effect this might approximate to a revival of the commodity 
arbitrage scheme that was tried out in August, but—for reasons that arise 
from the authorities’ dislike of the hurly-burly that accompanied that experi- 
ment in August—a more likely way forward might be by the extensive re- 
opening of more organized markets for dealings in dollar commodities in 
London. This and other possible measures for a gradual approach to conver- 
tibility are discussed in the following article in this issue, and they need not 
be further commented upon here. All that needs to be said is that if—as 1s 
now widely believed—the main result of the Cherwell intervention of last 
spring was a decision that safeguards of this sort were indispensable pre- 
requisites of convertibility, then those who advised Lord Cherwell on this 
occasion deserve the country’s gratitude. Indeed, even to-day, the main 
danger ahead seems to be that the safeguards erected may be too flimsy to 
stand the strain; this is a point that will need to be anxiously watched as 
and if more details of the Plan become available in the months ahead. 


AID FROM AMERICA 

While the approach to Europe mapped out in the hidden Plan is still 
obscured from those outside Government circles, the approach to the United 
States contemplated in the Plan is probably still too uncertain to be clear 
even to the Plan’s sponsors. The Commonwealth's attitude at the moment 
looks suspiciously like that of a man who is not going to plunge publicly into 
a bath until he has tested the water to find where the reaction may be most 
cold. This uncertainty hangs over not merely the main subject about which 
negotiations with America will be necessary—the provision of some mechanism 
whereby new dollar lending will be injected into the outside world if sterling 
convertibility looks like failing at its first stiff hurdle—but also over the whole 
range of subsidiary subjects on which Anglo-American co-operation seems 
essential 1f there is to be any hope of a lasting advance towards less discrimina- 
tory trade. Thus, although the Commonwealth Ministers spent the greater 
part of one day at the Conference in discussing measures that might be taken 
to secure greater stability for commodity prices, they did not apparently 
decide on the details of any hard-and-fast approach to America on this subject. 
And similarly, although Mr. Eden recognized after the Conference that the 
question of the dollar price of gold is “ of great interest to the Commonwealth "’, 
the Ministers did not publicly affirm that they will urge an increase 1n it. 

It does seem apparent, however, that the Commonwealth has decided that 
the most fruitful approach may be along the first of the three possible roads 
discussed in THE BANKER last month—the road of rejuvenation of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The communique issued after the Conference 
affirmed the Ministers’ intention to “‘ work as far as possible through existing 
international institutions dealing with finance and trade’, and it stated that 
one of the pre-requisites of convertibility was “ the availability of adequate 
financial support, through the International Monetary Fund or otherwise 
In view of this hint that the British Government hopes that the I.M.F. may be 
brought in as the dews ex machina for an experiment in freer trade it seems 
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worthwhile to reiterate two points emphasized in last month's issue of THE 
BANKER. First, although an “ I.M.F. approach ” would have the advantage— 
as against a “ clearing union approach ’’—that it would cause less disturbance 
to existing methods of financing international trade, it would not provide the 
positive short-term incentive to move towards non-discrimination in trade 
that would result from the establishment of a clearing union ; . countries 
would always tend to be looking for excuses why they need not move forwards, 
rather than to be looking for ways by which the barriers to advance could be 
thrown down. Secondly, if adequate support for any real advance is to be 
provided through this mechanism, then all countries’ quotas with the I.M.F. 
will need to be very significantly increased. At present the United Kingdom’s 
quota is $1,300 millions and the United States’s is $2,750 millions; these 
quotas are fixed by reference to pre-war trading values, which obviously 
have about as much relevance to present international problems as stone- 
age statistics have. If effect had been given to the formula that was urged 
by Lord Keynes in the negotiations that led up to Bretton Woods*—a formula 
that would have allowed quotas to vary with the value of each country's 
foreign trade—then the United Kingdom quota, for one, would by now have 
been some eight times larger than it actually is. Incidentally, there is some 
force behind the argument that an increase in the dollar price of gold would 
smooth out certain legalistic obstacles in the way of an increase in the dollar 
value of I.M.F. quotas ; this could be an important point 1f—as most people 
believe—the American Congress proves to bea factor delaying any new advance 
towards economic internationalism that may be sponsored by the new 
Eisenhower administration. 

Perhaps the most important questions to which answers will be awaited in 
the next few months are, therefore, whether the British Government will seek 
to secure from the United States an adequate “ cushion of liquidity ”’ 1n this 
or any other way, and whether it will hold out to the Americans an adequate 
incentive to provide it. It was argued in last month's issue of THE BANKER 
that political exigencies in Washington at this juncture make it urgently 
important to capture the Americans’ imagination rather than to play safe, and 
that any ambitious step of this kind must offer a convincing earnest of the 
sterling area's intention to move towards non-discrimination in trade as well as 
towards currency convertibility. On this point the communiqué issued after the 
Conference is not particularly encouraging. It affirms the need for progress 
towards freer trade, and then hastily explains the reasons why progress cannot 
be fast. It declares that import restrictions imposed for balance of payments 
reasons should be removed as quickly as possible, but it enters reservations— 
explicit and implicit—about import restrictions imposed (or at any rate kept 
on) for protective reasons by developing (and sometimes uneconomically 
developing) countries such as Australia, India and Pakistan. In one breath, 
the communiqué talks about the need for non-discrimination, but indicates in 
the next that Commonwealth countries may give prior consideration to lifting 
those of their restrictions that fall on imports from the United Kingdom and 
other sterling sources (bearing “clearly in mind the difficulties which the 
restrictions have raised for the export industries affected ’’). All the mght 
platitudes about general policy are written into the communique, but so are 
all the wrong reservations on points of detail. 








* For details of this, see paragraph (5) on page 7 of Cmd. 6437 of 1943. 
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Much the same judgment must unfortunately be passed on the extensive 
passages in the communique that deal with Commonwealth development. 
Henceforth the main emphasis in sterling area investment must be on those 
projects that might earn dollars or—though this is a second best solution— 
those that might save dollars. In the overseas Commonwealth this imphes 
investment in raw material and food production, and in the United Kingdom it 
implies a major switch of resources towards the capital goods industries. The 
Prime Ministers have at last recognized this, but they have given little indica- 
tion of how this desirable metamorphosis is to be financed. 


How FINANCE COMMONWEALTH DEVELOPMENT? 

Obviously, it cannot be financed by the establishment of bodies such as the 
projected Commonwealth finance company, this company (which is dis- 
cussed in an editorial note on page I) may serve as a useful central bureau 
for bringing remunerative projects to the notice of potential investors, but 
it will not do anything by itself to set free the resources that will be needed 1f 
the projects are to be carried through. These resources can be freed only in 
one of two ways. The first, and best, way would be to cut down the rash of other 

and very uneconomic—sorts of investment schemes now infecting the 
overseas Commonwealth. There is at last some recognition in the Prime 
Ministers’ communiqué that development of “ basic essentials has on occasion 
been impeded by other development of a less sound and permanent kind, 
which has overtaxed the countries’ resources and failed to contribute to the 
building of economic strength’. This welcome and long overdue admission is, 
however, immediately tempered by what can only be described as political 
taradiddle about the need for social investment and industrial development 
that will provide “‘ some basic improvement in the standards of living’. The 
Commonwealth countries may be intending to cut down inessential investment 
projects to make way for essential ones, but the communiqué does not suggest 
that they are going to be sufficiently ruthless about it. 

The other way in which resources might be freed for the expansion of 
essential investment projects would be by cutting down consumption. Here 
again the communiqué made the right sort of noises about the need to pursue 
internal economic policies that will curb inflation—more promising noises, 
perhaps, than ever before. But here, too, there is, unfortunately, no real 
evidence that the Ministers have accepted, or even understood, the implications 
that emerge from their pious generalities. For instance, the main task that 
ought to be set before the United Kingdom 1s that of re-orientating resources 
from consumer goods industries to capital goods ; the emphasis on engineering 
products throughout the discussions at the Conference suggests that the 
Ministers recognized this, although they may not have recognized how stiff a 
dose of disinflation will be needed to secure this switch. In addition, however, 
the communiqué announced that the United Kingdom is determined that “‘ the 
flow of capital from London for sound development throughout the Common- 
wealth shall be maintained and increased’’, and it admitted that this flow 
must be covered by a current surplus in the United Kingdom’s external 
accounts. The flow of capital from London to the overseas sterling area has 
lately averaged between £150 and {200 millions a year; when account is taken 
of the United Kingdom’s other commitments, this suggests that the future 
objective of British Chancellors of the Exchequer, in drawing up their annuat 
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budgets, should be to withdraw sufficient purchasing power from the public 
to allow an annual external surplus, year in and year out, of £300 millions or 
more. Unless the trend of the terms of trade is very favourable indeed, the 
effort to secure a recurring balance of payments surplus of this size—together 
with the necessary switch from consumer goods to capital goods industries— 
would require a very stern disinflation indeed; indeed, unless the process of 
building up to this level were a very gradual one, the disinflation required 
might be of a sort that THE BANKER, for one, w ould regard as too hard-faced, 
at any rate so long as uneconomic industrialisation programmes continued in 
the overseas dominions. But this calculation is not evidence that the invest- 
ment section of the Plan is too hard-faced; it is merely a sign that the section 
is too woolly. 

The conclusion that emerges is therefore inevitably disappointing. Thanks 
partly to their own efforts and partly to the improvement in the terms of trade, 
the Commonwealth Governments have now gained a breathing space ;_ they 
believe, on grounds that may or may not be justified, that the improvement in 
the reserves will continue throughout the coming year. They have quite rightly 
decided that this breathing space should be used for preparing an advance to 
freer trade and for setting their economies into shape to live on healthier 
terms with the dollar; they have also recognized that convertibility cannot 
be reached by a wild dash, but only after certain negotiated agreements. But, 
at this stage, cause for congratulation to them stops. The needs of the hour 
are for determination in the correction of their own disturbed economies and for 
imagination in the approach to America; these seem to be lacking in the Plan, 
and are replaced by compromise and caution respectively. As another odd 
year opens, and recalls the dismal precedents of 1947, 1949 and 1951, the 
best that can be said is that the sterling area is looking timidly, not lunging 
forcefully, in the right direction. 


The Road to Convertibility 


HE preceding article in this issue has emphasised how halting, conditional 

and tentative the Commonwealth's advance towards convertibility is 

likely to be. It is impossible to adumbrate any timetable for such an 
advance, or to define the likely nature of the “ progressive stages ’’ by which 
the communique declares that convertibility must be reached. But since 
speculation on these points is necessarily rife—and will probably become still 
more so in the next few weeks—it seems worth while to make some guesses 
at the possible course of events in the year now opening. 

Any major advance, as has already been made clear, will have to wait on 
the outcome of discussions with Europe and the United States. In a sense, 
the discussions with Europe must have already begun. The British delegation 
to the O.E.E.C. and N.A.T.O. conferences in Paris last month, coming hot 
from the Commonwealth conference, can hardly have avoided some preliminary 
but nonetheless valuable discussions with their European colleagues, to prepare 
a joint or at least an approved approach to the United States. It is probable 
that the British authorities were not very specific; details of the assurances 
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that may be required from Europe that it will not switch from importing 
sterling goods to importing dollar goods immediately after convertibility may 
take some time to work out. But it would not be surprising if there have 
been some informal enquiries about whether other European countries cannot 
make their currencies convertible, too. There can, of course, be no question 
of mobilizing the whole membership of E.P.U. and O.E.E.C. in such a move. 
Only those countries whose currencies can claim to have a strong international 
status need be considered. But some of these—such as Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Portugal—are technically in a better position than the United King- 
dom to traverse the progressive stages to convertibility, and there is no reason 
why all should not travel the road together. 


At the press conference following the issue of the communique, Mr. Eden 
indicated that informal discussions with Europe and the new United States 
administration were likely to go on for some time before any actual meeting 
of leading statesmen took place. A major economic conference is clearly 
likely to take place in Washington some time in 1953—and probably in or 
before the Spring—but no definite timetable has yet been arranged. In fact, 
Mr. Eden stated that it had not yet been decided who would go to Washington ; 
that would depend on the convenience of individual ministers, but—since the 
Commonwealth had now reached agreement on the broad lines of the approach 
to be made—he did not anticipate any difficulties on this point. It seems 
probable that the timing and nature of this conference will depend on the 
reaction of Europe and the United States to preliminary soundings made 
through normal diplomatic channels. And, with the new American administra- 
tion not yet even in office, the nature of that reaction is uncertain indeed. 


MORE FREEDOM FOR COMMODITY MARKETS ? 

While these preliminary soundings are taking place, however, it will not 
be surprising if Britain takes such administrative steps as lie in its power to 
carry forward the march towards convertibility. By far the most important 
of these steps seems likely to be the gradual reopening and freeing of commodity 
markets. Indeed, a considerable measure of selective but genuine convertibility 
for sterling has already been achieved as a result of the exchange control 
arrangements made for participants in the various commodity markets already 
reopened. In such markets as rubber, tin, lead, cocaa, tea, coffee—and now 
zinc—quite wide freedom has been given to recognized firms that are entitled 
by the Bank of England to operate ‘commodity accounts. 


The technique of these commodity accounts has been explained in THE 
BANKER in the past, but smce their importance is likely to be enhanced from 
now on, it would be well to outline their chief characteristics again. Those 
who operate these accounts must be acknowledged members of a “market that 
itself has a definite organization and wields powers of sanction over the partici- 
pants. These dealers . are free to make purchases of the commodity concerned 
in any part of the world, and in turn they may sell to, and hold normal stocks 
in, any country. The sterling in these commodity accounts is, therefore, in 
effect convertible. A Canadian firm can sell lead in the London market against 
payment in dollars, and this lead can be bought by a Greek firm paying in 
sterling. 
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The element of convertibility, however, becomes pronounced only when 
the commodities are essentially of dollar origin. Few of these, apart from sugar, 
have yet been given the facilities of a free market in this country. Moreover, 
the arrangements made recently for reopening the sugar market referred only 
to international trade*; domestic sales are necessarily still limited, and must 
remain so, as long as rationing and price control continue. In addition, the 
freedom with which merchants can buy sugar for dollars and resell it for 
sterling is still curtailed by import licences; these import restrictions are in 
turn reflected in the considerable margin that separates the current quotation 
for dollar sugar from that for sterling sugar. It can be assumed, however, that 
as opportunity oceurs these restrictions will be removed, and that one by one 
more commodities with considerable dollar content will be brought into the 
scope of genuinely free markets. 

[It is believed in the City that within the coming year arrangements will 
be made for offering similar facilities to trading in cotton futures, coarse grains, 
copper, wheat, silver and gold. The operations of authorized merchants in 
these commodities would, of course, be subject to post facto control by the Bank 
of England, and the merchants concerned would be liable to sanctions and 
other disciplinary action by the executives of their markets if any irregularities, 
over-trading or undesirable forms of speculation were revealed. In general, 
however, the facilities for ““ commodity accounts ”’ in these markets are likely 
to be tantamount to granting convertibility to the sterling used in these 
transactions. 

Such an extension of the number of dollar commodities that foreigners can 
buy in London against payment in sterling would certainly be a genuine 
‘advance in progressive stages’ to the convertibility of sterling. And it 
seems probable that the extension will be made in this way—that is, through 
organized markets and established dealers—rather than by a repetition of the 
free-for-all ’’ commodity arbitrage arrangements permitted between dollar 
and E.P.U. countries last August. It will be recalled that at the time of that 
experiment in August, the authorities were overwhelmed with applications 
and had to suspend the issue of licences after a week. These applications for 
licences were inflated by requests from some unusual quarters; and some of 
them were from firms not usually engaged in the business who hoped to resell 
to recognized dealers. That short-lived experiment provided some extremely 
valuable lessons for the authorities, and it also gave warning of the scale of 
the initial strain that might have to be withstood if the transition to conver- 
tibility was made by sterling alone, without prior consultation on exchange 
and commercial policy with the countries of Western Europe. 

Looking back on that episode, it is difficult to avoid the impression that 
it was deliberately engineered as a trial run. After all, the authorities must 
already have decided at that time on an advance towards convertibility by 
‘ progressive stages '’, and they could afford to experiment with the stage of 
a free-for-all in commodity arbitrage because of Britain’s peculiar status in 
E.P.U. at that time (payments received from E.P.U. countries were temporarily 
just as “ hard currency ”’ as payments made to dollar countries). In this case, 
the lessons that the authorities are likely to have learned from their experiment 





* The same limitation applies to the coffee market. 
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is that a free-for-all in commodity arbitrage 1s less desirable than the more 
selective process of freeing commodity markets, and thus of extending the 
arbitrage facilities to recognized firms subject to post facto control of their 
operations and to the discipline and sanctions of an organized market. 


OTHER “ PROGRESSIVE STAGES © 

In addition to the gradual freeing of commodity markets, other steps 
towards convertibility must be expected in the near future. Some, indeed, 
are already in train. One of these, discussed in some detail in the last issue of 
THE BANKER, 1s the mopping up of the many types of non-resident sterling 
that now go to feed the various cheap sterling markets. The ultimate aim 
of convertibility is to establish a single type of non-resident sterling. Already 
the margin between the rate in the official market and the various rates for 
transferable, bilateral and switch sterling, have narrowed significantly; trans- 
ferable sterling is now quoted at less than 33 per cent. discount and switch 
sterling at 64 per cent. discount. And the authorities are making further 
moves in achieving greater homogeneity in these various types of non-resident 
sterling. Facilities have been provided whereby blocked French sterling can 
be transferred to French accounts and thus become available for normal 
commercial operations, and similar facilities have been given to Italian sterling. 
These relaxations and the decision to allow recent foreign investors in Britain 
and the colonies to withdraw their future capital profits (discussed in an 
editorial note on page 4) have undoubtedly been prompted by considerations 
other than the move towards convertibility. But each of them is an unmistak- 
able straw showing the direction of the prevailing wind. 

It is also possible that before a full-scale experiment in convertibility is 
launched, some preliminary step might be taken towards freeing the exchange 
rate—probably by a widening of the points within which sterling exchange is 
allowed to fluctuate. That would be—or should be—a matter for discussion 
with the International Monetary Fund. But there are indications that the 
drift of the debate on convertibility, both at the Conference itself and in the 
preparatory official talks, revealed a strong and growing conviction that the 
sterling exchange rate will eventually have to be set free. This view now seems 
to be shared by most countries in the overseas sterling area, including those 
that had previously objected to the obvious fact that a “‘ managed ”’ free rate 
would tend to mean that the day-to-day value of their own currencies would 
be determined by the snap decisions of a handful of British experts in the 
charge of the central masse de manoeuvre in London. If the rate is eventually 
to be freed altogether, a trial run by widening the present permitted range of 
$2.78 to $2.82 to the pound might be a sensible precaution. 

Finally, there is a wide but scarcely definable range of administrative 
actions that could be taken in the direction of convertibility, including greater 
administrative transferability of sterling by the day-to-day decisions of the 
Bank of England, greater latitude in hard cases involving transfers of capital 
abroad and a general liberalization of the spirit with which exchange control is 
administered. The year 1953 should provide many instances of steps of this 
kind. It will be interesting to see how far and how fast they go in the months 
immediately ahead. 
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How the “Departments” Buy their Gilts 


VER since the Daltonian extravaganza in the gilt-edged market, the 

City and many members of Parliament and, fortunately, also the Public 

Accounts Committee have shown an eager and very proper curiosity about 
the investment activities of the “ departments "’. These enquiries have been 
particularly directed towards the activities of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, Who are formally responsible for investing most of the funds concerned, 
to the aggregate amount of some £4,500 millions; the two major funds that 
le beyond their control are the Exchange Equalization Account and the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England, about the investment policy of which 
very little has ever been revealed. About the activities of the Commissioners, 
however, the probings at successive sessions of the Public Accounts Committee 
have now, at last, brought to light some really important information. At 
the 1951-52 session, the proceedings of which were made public last month, the 
Treasury spokesmen and the Comptroller-General of the National Debt Office 
gave in evidence by far the most comprehensive and detailed statement yet 
available about the status and functions of the National Debt Commissioners 
and National Debt Office, their relationship to the Treasury and to the Bank 
of England, the nature of the funds, and the principles upon which they are 
invested. 

The central issue is, of course, the extent to which these vast extra- 
budgetary funds can be and are used as instruments in, or in support of, the 
financial and monetary policy of the Government of the day. To this question 
the evidence does not give any completely clear-cut answer-—nor, perhaps, 1s 
such an answer possible; in consequence, different observers may draw from 
it conclusions that differ perceptibly, at least in emphasis. The actual text is 
therefore of particular importance, and merits detailed scrutiny by every 
serious investigator in this field. For this reason, and because the evidence is 
buried in a bulky and rather costly volume,* THE BANKER is this month repro- 
ducing verbatim virtually the whole of the relevant material. The most impor- 
tant passages occur in the evidence given in mid-June last by Mr. Norman E. 
Young, Secretary and Comptroller-General of the National Debt Office since 
the beginning of 1951; but some significant differences of point of view and 
of interpretation emerge when this evidence is compared with that of the 
Treasury spokesmen. In the extracts given below, Mr. Young’s evidence is 
therefore prefaced by appropriate extracts from the evidence given on May 29 
last by Sir Bernard Gilbert, Second Secretary at the Treasury. The reference 
numbers are to questions and answers in the official record. 

Some sign-posts to the salient facts and their interpretation may be helpful. 
First, it has been definitely contirmed that the National Debt Commissioners 
have not met “as a body ”’ for over ninety years, and that since then their 
functions have been exercised by the Comptroller-General of the National 
Debt Office (5697), whom they appoint (‘‘ that is the one thing he cannot do 
for them ’”’); that they operate through a quorum comprising the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of 





* First, Second and Third Reports from the Committee of Public Accounts, together with 
the Proceedings and Minutes of Evidence, etc. Session 1951-52. (H.M.S.O., 22s. 6d.) 
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England (5699), but they have not “ functioned seriously in the activities of 
the National Debt Office ” (5744). They can be “ activated ” only by reference 
to them by that Office, but only three references have been made in the past 
seven years (by identical minutes to each of the quorum, requiring identical 
replies to constitute a ruling), and none of these has related to investment 
policy; nor do they volunteer instructions or advice (5738-44). Since the 
Commissioners cannot act “ by less than a quorum’, there is no minister 
answerable to Parliament for the way in which funds are invested by the 
National Debt Office (5710). (But could the Chancellor be required to speak 
in Parliament also for his co-quorum members from the nationalized Bank of 
Kngland ?) 

Secondly, according to Mr. Young, the choice of investments is governed 
first and foremost by the needs of the particular funds as indicated to him by 
the departments from which they come (e.g. the National Insurance moneys 
from the Ministry of National Insurance), on the principle of ensuring that 
the investments are matched to the indicated term of the habilities (5708, 
53727)—except that, if there are two “ equally satisfactory alternatives ”’ for 
the funds, and one is in consonance with Government policy whilst the other 
is not, the Comptroller-General would choose the former (5748); but he had 
never had ‘“ any political direction or political pressure "’ (5819), and would 
not consider it right that investment policy for insurance funds should be 
influenced by Government policy in a way that might be disadvantageous to 
the funds (5749). 

Throughout his evidence, Mr. Young maintains this air of righteousness 
and purism in demonstrating the utter independence of his office and of his 
investment decisions. But the conclusion thereby implied looks somewhat 
different when full account is taken of the distinction he draws between two 
types of funds: they are either “ trust funds ’’, the most important of which 
are the insurance funds, or funds that are unconditionally guaranteed by the 
Consolidated Fund (i.e. by the Exchequer). These guaranteed funds, chiefly 
the two Savings Bank funds, comprise some two-thirds of the whole (5706-7) ; 
and in dealing with these the National Debt Office permits itself a much greater 
discretion than it feels entitled to assume when investing the trust funds. 
The trust funds have to be invested forthwith (though there is no longer an 
instruction to this effect), in securities that match the needs indicated by the 
responsible department; but the Treasury permits the funds it guarantees 
(chiefly the Savings funds) to be retained—this presumably means lent to the 
Treasury against internal floating debt—until “ suitable opportunities ”’ for 
investment arise (5715). Most of Mr. Young’s array of virtuous principles, 
requiring strict conformity with the specific needs of his clients, so that Govern- 
ment policy takes second place, appear to relate to the trust funds, comprising 
only one-third of the whole. It is not clear what fetters are imposed by the 
requirements of the Savings Banks, once (presumably) the need for a sufficient 
liquid reserve has been satisfied. 

Moreover, the practice is to use the Savings Funds as an instrument for 
facilitating investment of the trust funds. The National Debt Office works 
on the theory—the very naive theory—that it would tend to frustrate the 
Government’s “ anti-inflation’’ policy if its obligation to invest the trust 
funds as soon as they are received were implemented by purchases on the 
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market. Therefore it tries to avoid market purchases, and uses the Savings 
Funds to collect investments, as opportunities arise, that are suited not only 
to those funds but also to form a reservoir out of which the needs of the trust 
funds can be met by inter-fund transfers (5715). It hopes that there will be 
sufficient opportunities to do this without buying on the market—by partici- 
pation in new issues, by financing special internal issues (e.g. Scottish Hydro- 
Klectric and British Airways) or by taking up specially created securities 
(e.g. Terminable Annuities). Purely as a market-smoothing device, this 
practice clearly has some merits; but, except to the extent that it keeps the 
funds as a whole more “ under-invested than they would otherwise be, it 
has no anti-inflationary effect. It merely keeps from the market a volume of 
funds equal to the borrowings of which the market is relieved; Sir Bernard 
Gilbert professes to believe that this does not involve any narrowing of the 
gilt-edged market (5767). 

The latitude apparently left in administration of the Savings Funds (and, 
of course, of the Issue Department funds that are outside the National Debt 
Office altogether) presumably explains how Mr. Young's unexceptionable 
principles of independent dealings with the trust funds can be reconciled with 
the facts of market experience—that ‘‘ departmental’ moneys are from time 
to time used in furtherance of official policy and regularly play a large part 
in the mechanics of floating Government issues. Mr. Young has frequent 
meetings with the Treasury and meets the Chief Cashier and Sir Kenneth 
Peppiatt at the Bank of England once a week (5750-51). The Treasury tells 
him when a new issue 1s coming, and asks how much it would be “ proper” 
for him to take; he is told also what the Treasury would like him to take 
(5715, 5819). He implies that he takes only what his own independent prin- 
ciples dictate, or some smaller sum; and further implies that it is only when 
he gets, in this special sense, a short allotment that he is in the position of an 
underwriter—but he is ‘“‘ not sure’ what the definition of underwriting 1s 
(57106). 

There is no suggestion here that he takes up a tranche in order to peddle 
it out on the market afterwards; but Dr. Dalton, in 1946, was bragging that the 
National Debt Office (“ managed with great business ability ’’) did precisely 
this, with local authority issues that were well-known “ flops ’’, and made a 
profit of 3 per cent. in twelve months. The present Comptroller-General dwells 
on a more lofty plane, claims no mundane “ business ability’, disclaims know- 
ledge of the market (5765), and would never, never operate for the mere sake 
of profit, e.g. by switching from shorts to longs (5789, 5793). That would be 
speculation, and far removed from the strict, the almost austerely mechanical, 
matching of clients’ investments to the actuarial needs. 

Government policy, then, never unduly sways this uncontrolled Comptroller, 
lately himself of the Treasury. Yet he admits that in the Savings Funds, the 
vuaranteed funds, the Treasury has “a very great voice in policy ’’, and if 
he was asked “ to do something which went a little beyond what I would 
have done in the sole interests of that fund, I might well agree to do so” 
(5817). What a pity that the Committee did not put one more question to 
Mr. Young at this highly significant point: What precisely ave the “ sole 
interests ’ of a fund that is guaranteed by the Treasury, and in the investment 
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policy of which it has a very great voice ? 
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Evidence of Sir Bernard Gilbert, 
Second Secretary, Treasury—May 29, 1952+ 


5186. The Departmental Ministers always 
say they have no responsibility {for the 
investment of funds, e.g. the National 
[Insurance Fund, entrusted by them to 
the National Debt Commissioners], they 
always say the responsibility is entirely on 
the National Debt Commissioners. If you 
are right, will you agree that the ultimate 
responsibility rests with the Treasury ?— 
No, it rests with the National Debt Com- 
missioners, but may [, in supplement of 
an earlier answer, say that there is more in 
it than meets the eye, because the National 
Debt Commissioners are the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Governor of the Bank 
of England, the Speaker of the House, etc., 
so that the various financial interests form 
part of the highest authority, which is the 
National Debt Commissioners. 


5187. You will agree that the only 
National Debt Commissioners who are 
active at all are the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, the Governor of the Bank of 
England, and, I think, the Accountant 
General, the third one who is active. All 
the others, like the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, of course, never have any- 
thing to do with it. I believe two or three 
vears ago the Speaker was not even aware 
that he was one, but I will agree it is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Governor 
of the now Nationalized Bank of England 
and the Accountant General who are the 
three who act ?—Yes.* 

5188. ‘Therefore, is not it right to say that 
the ultimate responsibility is in the 
Treasury ? If the responsibility hes in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, does not it 
follow that it is in the Treasury as his 
Department ?—If it hes with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Governor 
of the Bank of England, does not the res- 
ponsibility lie with the Commission of whom 
they are the members ? 

5190. You draw a distinction between the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his capacity 
as a National Debt Commissioner and the 
Chancellor in his capacity as the political 


head of the Treasury ?—I draw a distinc- 





* Note by witness: The third active Com- 
missioner is the Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England. 


tion between the two bodies, of one of 
which he is the whole and of the other of 
which he is only a part. I do not try and 


draw a distinction as to the Chancellor 
himself. 
5191. Then you do agree that the National 


Debt Office is part of the Treasury ?—No, 
Sir, it is under a joint management... . 
5196. You will agree, the National Debt 
Office is just the office of the National Debt 
Commissioners, 1s not 1t ?—Yes, I agree. 
5201. Are you able to say this definitely, 
or do you want to consider the answer 
carefully and let us know: do you say 
definitely that the Treasury is not respon- 
sible for decisions reached by the National 
Debt Commissioners ?—Yes. 

5202. And the Treasury has no power 
to give instructions or directions to the 
National Debt Commissioners as to the 
principles upon which they should proceed 
to invest ?>—That is a very important 
question and I think it would be wise if I 
put in a considered answer even if I think 
[I know the right one. [ would rather put 
it that way. 

5205. Under the National Debt Com- 
missioners there is an investment which 
amounts to anything up to 25 per cent. of 
the total National Debt ?—May I take 
that from you ? 

5206. That is an approximate figure. An 
investor of that kind, must, surely, for his 
own protection take some account of 
Government financial policy ?—That is 
why the Chancellor of the Exchequer is one 
of the National Debt Commissioners. 

5207. So that the two matters of invest- 
ment and Government policy must neces- 
sarily be inextricably intermingled if the 
enormous investments under Government 
control are to be defended ?—Oh 
certainly. 

5209. May I just pursue your last answer 
to Mr. Benson, Sir Bernard? I now 
understand that you say the reason why 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a 
National Debt Commissioner is in order 
that Government policy may be represented 
in the investment of public funds ?—(Siy 
Bernard Gilbert.) Well, it is in order that 
the investment of public funds and general 
Government policy may be kept in harmony 


ves, 
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with one another. I say it is only one of 
the reasons; it is not the prime reason, I 
should have thought. 
5210. Does that apply to both the invest- 
ment of public funds as such and to the 
investment of insurance funds like the 
National Insurance Fund which are really 
in the nature of trust funds ? Would you 
agree with that ?—I think his policy has to 
be tempered on all these funds by reference 
to his responsibility to his clients. 
5211. Do you think it appropriate that 
Government policy should be reflected in 
investment, for instance, of the National 
Insurance Fund ?>—It certainly comes in 
but, of course, the liability of the National 
Debt Commissioners to produce the capital 
of that Fund on occasion also has to be 
taken into account. 
5212. I mean, matters extraneous to the 
Fund. For instance, if it is the desire of 
the Government, with a view to a new issue, 
to strengthen the gilt-edged market, and 
so on, Government policy of that character, 
do you think it would be appropriate that 
that should be reflected in the investment 
of National Insurance Funds ?—Well, ves, 
certainly, provided it was not inconsistent 
with his responsibilities for the particular 
Funds. 

(Siyv John Mellor.) That surprises and, 
I think, a little shocks me. 
5213. The answer that you gave just now 
you gave, if [I understood your earlier 
reply, merely as a personal view and not 
as a view for which you take any Depart- 
mental responsibility ?—-That was so, yes. 
5214. (Siv John Mellor.) ...1was anxious 
not to ask questions . . . for which the 
Treasury was not responsible, and I ceased 


asking questions because you said the 
Treasury were not responsible for invest- 
ments made by the National Debt Com- 
missioners, but you have now come round 
to tell us that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is a National Debt Commissioner in 
order that Government policy, which in 
these matters must be Treasury policy, 
shall be reflected in the investments made 
by the National Debt Commissioners, and 
I think we ought to be quite clear as to 
exactly what you do mean ?—I think, with 
great respect, you are putting an extremely 
narrow construction and taking what I said 
as a comprehensive description of the 
relations of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the National Debt Commissioners. | 
think you might put it the other way on, 
that it would be absurd to have a body 
dealing with these vast Funds unless you 
took some steps to secure that there was 
harmony between the investment of these 
Funds and the general financial policy of 
the Government and one way of doing 
that would be to put it under an extremely 
eminent body such as the National Debt 
Commissioners and make the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer one of the Commissioners. 
5215. Whatdo you mean by “ harmony ”’ ? 
—Lack of disharmony. 

5216. That is a masterly reply, but could 
you give an illustration of the lack of dis- 
harmony ?—I think, inasmuch as I got 
some time ago on to a rather personal 
expression of opinion, I would suggest that 
if you pursued this with the witness who 
could speak for the National Debt Com- 
missioners, that is, the Secretary, you 
would get more authoritative and, possibly, 
more accurate answers. 


Evidence of Mr. Norman Young, 
Comptroller-General, 


National Debt Office—June 19, 1952 


5097. May I begin, Mr. Young, by asking 
you a few questions on the Class I, Vote 14, 
Account of the National Debt Office ? 
What is the relationship of the National 
Debt Office to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners ?>—It is the Office of the National 
Debt Commissioners, but the Commis- 
sioners have not functioned as a body for 
over ninety years, and since that date it is 
recorded that their functions have been 
exercised by the Comptroller General. 

5698. Who appoints the Comptroller 


General ?—The appointment of the Comp- 


troller General, he being an accounting 
officer, has to be approved by the Prime 
Minister, but he is appointed by the Com- 
missioners. 

5699. And who are the Commissioners ? 
—The Commissioners are a very august 
body, including Mr. Speaker, but I think 
for the purposes of the Committee the active 
quorum of three are the only ones that 
need to be specifically mentioned here. 
They are the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Governor of the Bank of England and the 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, 
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5700. Are all the Commissioners e+ 
yficto :—I think, all. 

5701. Do thev ever meet as a body ?- 
They have not done so for over ninety 
years. 

5702. Are they paid any tees or allow- 


ances ?-—No. 

5705. Just as a matter of interest, what 
is the complete list 2—The Speaker of the 
House of Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Lord Chief Justice, the Accountant-General 
of the Supreme Court, the Governor of the 
Bank of England and the Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of England. 


Nature of Funds 


5700. Now to come more completely to 
your work of the investments you handle, 
can you give us a rough estimate of the 
proportion which relates to funds which 
you deal with on behalf of some other 
Department, like, for example, the Insur- 
ance Funds or the Hospital Endowments 
Fund ?—The division which I make is 
between the funds which are trust funds 
and the funds of which the beneficiaries are 
wholly covered as to capital and income by 
a Consolidated Fund guarantee. There are 
only a very few funds in the latter class: 
there 1s one big one, the two Savings 
Banks Funds, and one or two small ones, 
the Supreme Court Deposit Account and 
the County Courts Fund. All the rest are 
funds for which I[ regard myself as in a 
position of trust and as responsible to do 
the best that I can for them in making 
investments. 

5707. Can you put any figures on that ? 
—The total is above £4,500 million. Of 
that the Post Office and Trustee Savings 
Banks Funds are very nearly £3,000 
million, so that two-thirds, roughly, are 
funds which are wholly guaranteed by the 
Consolidated Fund and the rest are trust 
tunds. Much the biggest of the trust funds 
Is the National Insurance Fund, the two 
funds, the National Insurance Fund and 
the National Insurance (Reserve) Fund, 
but there are a great many smaller funds. 
5703. What is your exact relationship to 
a Department like the Ministry of National 
Insurance ?—It would depend on_ the 
exact wording of the Statute, but what | 
regard as the normal relationship is that 
which is laid down in the Statutes regu- 
lating my relationship to the National 
Insurance Funds, that is to say, it is the 
business of the Minister and his Depart- 
ment, who manage the funds, to decide 
what funds he has available for investment, 


and when he has so decided to hand those 
funds over to me for investment with—|] 
do not think this is a statutory requirement, 
but it is an essential requirement if [ am 
to do my work properly—the fullest infor- 
mation possible about the purposes for 
which the fund is required and the dates 
on which the capital is hkely to be required 
and the relative importance of income and 
of preservation of the capital in the fund. 
5709. If there were a difference of opinion, 
for example, between you and, say, the 
Ministry of National Insurance as_ to 
whether funds shouid be invested in un- 
dated securities, who has the last word ?—— 
| do not think that the actual investments 
are the concern of the Department, nor- 
mally. I think it 1s for the Department 
to tell me exactly what is wanted and 
then, [ think, the whole responsibility for 
the investment hes with me. Obviously, 
it would be most improper for me not to 
invest in such a way as to serve the pur- 
poses of the Fund as explained to me by 
the Department responsible for the policy. 
5710. Which Minister then, in that case, 
would in your view be responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the way in which the funds had 
been invested ?—I do not think it Is a 
single Minister, because the National Debt 
Commissioners, though they imeclude one 
and only one Minister, are not, [ think, 
competent to act by less than a quorum. 
1 think that the people responsible are the 
Commissioners as a body, or more ettec- 
tively the three active Commissioners who 
in practice form the operative quorum. | 
think that is the correct answer. 

5711. Could you give us a rough estimate 
of the proportion of new money invested 
which is handled by your Department ° 
[It varies very much, Mr. Chairman. As 
you know, until quite recently the National 
Insurance lFunds-were receiving very large 
accretions of new money; the amount that 
|! had to invest on their behalf was ot the 
order of £140 million a year. That was 
altered as from, I think, the 1st October 
last, and the expectation which 1s set out 
in the Government Actuary’s Reports on 
the state of the lund is that, I think, the 
amounts will only be of the order of 
million in the current financial year, 2 
milion in the next financial year, and 
minus £18 million in the next. That does 
not, | think, include the Industrial Injuries 
Fund. The Industrial Injuries Fund is a 
steady inflow of £250,000 or more a week, 
| think. That is a fairly substantial one, 
but it is nothing like the order of magnitude 
that the Insurance Funds were before. As 
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regards the Savings Banks, the other big 
one, it depends entirely on the progress of 
saving. In recent months at least, the 
Post Office Savings Bank has been rather 
losing money. The Trustee Savings Banks 
have been gaining slightly, or holding their 
own, but a good deal of the loss on the 
Post Office and a good deal of the reason 
why the Trustee Savings Banks have not 
increased more has been that money has 
been transferred into Savings Certificates 
since the better terms offered on them. 
5712. When you are mentioning “ losses "’, 
you mean a decline in deposits ?—Yes, 
what I mean is a decline in moneys actually 
with me, but they follow so closely that it 
is practically the same thing. 

By-passing the Market 
5714. If you had a case like, for example, 
the last B.E.A. tissue, where it was said 
that over two-thirds of the £150 mullion 
was not taken up, and one of the periodicals, 
THe Banker, [ think it was, was saying 
that Departments were obliged to take it 
up, in what there any function 
which you perform in relation to such an 
issue as that ?—I wonder if | might give 
rather a long answer to that, because I! 
think [| could really best answer that by 
going into the thing a little fully ? 
5715. Yes, [ think we would be interested, 
because it is the kind of operation which ts 
at the kernel of this matter.—May I start 
with my general contacts with the Trea- 
sury ? The most tmportant thing in res- 
pect of which it is desirable that my policy 
on behalf of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners should not unnecessarily diverge 
from the general financial policy of the 
Government is anti-inflation. There is in 
every Budget approved by the House tn 
recent years a definite provision for with- 


sense 1S 


drawing money from circulation and so 
counteracting inflation. If, for instance, 
when the Trustee Savings Banks have 


collected £15 mullion, or some sum, and 
sent it to me for investment, I give that 
direct to the Government Broker and say: 
“Go and invest that on the market in 
such and securities '’, that money 
would be avatiable again for expenditure 
and so the anti-inflationary effect of the 
saving would be neutralized. It 1s, there- 
fore, important if possible that I should 
invest the money in such a way as not to 
cause inflation or to counteract anti- 
inflationary measures. The way in which 
the Savings Banks tunds, which, as the 
Committee knows, are subject to special 
considerations, are dealt with, is that | 


such 


do not regard it as my duty to invest the 
moneys at once. I regard it as being quite 
proper for me to keep that money which 
comes in until there is an opportunity to 
invest it in a way which does not cause 
inflation. There are various ways; one, 
of course, is when there is a new issue and 
there is a possibility of my subscribing 
initially to a new issue. Another is that 
there may be a special issue; on occasions, 
many of which the Committee will be 
familiar with, there have been issues which 
perhaps would be too small to be worth 
making a market issue and which have been 


issued direct to the National Debt Com- 
missioners. Scottish Hydro-Electric has 
been one, and the British Airways has 


been another. Another way is by the issue 
by the Treasury to me of a terminable 
annuity. In fact, there are several ways 
of that sort in which it 1s possible for me 
to invest without causing inflation. What 
happens when a new issue, to come to 
your specific question, is in contemplation 
is that the Treasury consult me. They 
inform me in confidence of the sort of issue 
that is going to be made and they ask me 
how much, if any, of that issue it would be 
suitable for me to take up for the funds 
! control. 
Reservoir for Trust Funds 

Besides the Savings Banks Fund, now we 
come on to the trust funds. With regard to 
trust funds, there used to be a specific 
obligation on me to invest the moneys 
coming in as soon as might be in appro- 
priate securities. There is no longer any 
specific direction, but | still regard it as 
my duty to invest them at once. ‘There 
is, of course, an obvious dilemma sticking 
up because it is my duty to invest them 
at once. If, on the other hand, I invest 
them on the market, which may be the 
only place where the suitable securities are 
available, | should be going counter to 
the anti-inflationary policy of the Govern- 
ment. The way that has been resolved is 
that | buy for the Savings Bank Funds not 
only what | require for them, but I also 
usc them as a reservoir from which I can 
sell securities to the trust funds, notably 
the National Insurance Funds. So, when 
the Treasury tells me there is going to be 
a public issue and asks me how much of it 
| require for my funds, I do not take into 
account only what the Savings Bank 
funds themselves require, I take into 
account also how much I want to fill up 
the reservoir in order to be able to sell 
currently to trust funds what I know they 
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will require. So that I keep in the Savings 
Bank Funds a reservoir of securities suit- 
able not only for them but also for the 
trust funds and sell them to the National 
Insurance Fund currently. That is to say, 
the new money collected by the National 
Insurance Fund does not go out on to the 
market and have an inflationary result, but 
the Savings Bank Funds are used as the 
source from which they can buy currently. 
In that way I am enabled to invest trust 
fund moneys immediately without running 
counter. That, if I may say so, seems to 
me a rather good instance of what I regard 
as the proper raison d’étre for the consulta- 
tion between me and the Treasury. It is 
that I should be in possession of informa- 
tion which would enable me as between two 
alternatives equally beneficial to the trust 
funds to choose the one which is _ less 
antagonistic to general Government finan- 
cial policy. 

5716. Do you in any sense undertake any 
underwriting ?—I am not sure what the 
definition of ‘“ underwriting’”’ is, but I 
think that the proper answer to that 
question is that | may tell the Treasury 
that I would like to have £X million of a 
new issue, a new issue which 1s suitable 
for the Savings Bank I*und, and also for 
filling up the reservoir to feed the other 
funds, but it may be that it may not be 
convenient to let me have as much, I may 
not be able to get as much as that. In 
that sense [ think it would be correct to 
say I have underwritten the difterence 
between what I have got and what I would 
like to get. 

5718. Whoare the brokers ? 
ment Broker. 

5719. Does the Government Broker simply 
carry out your instructions or does he 
advise you and the Commissioners on 
policy ?>—He does not advise me on policy, 
he advises me on the state of the market. 
5720. Does he get the usual broker's 
commission or 1s his £2,000 for that pur- 
pose ?>—No, he merely gets the £2,000 a 
year which I do not think covers his 
expenses. 


~The Govern- 


© Activatine’’ the Commissioners 


5720. You say the active Commissioners 
are the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Governor and Deputy-Governor of 
the Bank of England. Do they give you 
instructions ?>—Perhaps I should have said 
they are not spontaneously active. They 
are only active if I activate them. They 
are available for me to consult and ior me 
to ask for decisions if I need them, It is 





comparatively rare that a decision on 
anything is needed because really the 


questions which arise, the difficult ques- 
tions to my mind in investment, are to 
Classify the funds to decide when the funds 
are going to be wanted. For that it is my 
business to discuss very fully with the 
Department administering the policy for 
which the funds are necessary, and once it 
is known there is very little difficulty about 
knowing how to invest. If you know 
exactly when the money is wanted you 
know exactly which security to put it in, 
and that does not really raise any question 
on which I need the guidance of my 
eminent quorum. 

5727. That is a matter of matching the 
investments to the liabilities ?>—Yes. 

5729. So the quorum of the National Debt 
Commissioners, which we have mentioned, 
is really only a sort of Advisory Committee 
available if required by you ?—-Oh, no, 
they give decisions if I ask for them. 
5730. On what occasions do you ask for 
a decision ?—Well, | would ask for them if 
[ felt myself incapable of deciding a thing 
myself. 

5731. When was the last occasion you 
asked for a decision ?—I have only been 
there 18 months. 

5732. Were you there with Mr. Pinsent ? 
—No, | was in the Treasury then. I 
succeeded him. 

5733. Could you'tell me from your know- 
ledge of the Department, did Mr. Pinsent 
ever ask for a decision of the Commis- 
sioners ?—I think he did, yes. I have not 
sot the details in my mind. The way in 
which it is done is to send an identical 
memorandum to the three. Whether they 
consult together or not I do not know, 
but if an identical answer is received that 
is regarded as a decision of the quorum 
without any necessity for them to meet 
and, as I say, even the quorum has not 
met within living memory. 

5734. In 18 months you have never had 
occasion to consult them ?>—No. 

5738. How often in 25 
Department had occasion to consult the 
quorum of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners ?—(Mr. O. J. Phillips). I can only 
speak as from the time when I[ became 
Assistant Comptroller in 1945, because 
before that time I would not necessarily 
know when my chiefs consulted the Com- 
missioners, but in that time I think we 
have consulted the quorum on about three 
occasions in those seven years. 

5741. Were the Commissioners ever con- 


years has the 
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sulted with regard to investment policy ? 
—Not in my time. 

5742. Of course, within your recollection. 
Have they ever volunteered any instruc- 
tions or advice to the National Debt Office ? 
—No. 

5743. So except upon the two quite 
minor matters which we have mentioned 
—?—Well, the latter was a major matter, 
if I may say so. It was a question of the 
rate to be paid on a large loan to the 


Exchequer repayable by _ terminable 
annuities. 
5744. Yes, that is certainly important, 


but the Commissioners have not really 
functioned seriously in the activities of 
the National Debt Office ?>—That is so. 
(My. Young.) They appoint the Comp- 
troller General; that is one thing he cannot 
do for them. 
5745. But having appointed him they 
leave him very much to his own devices ? 
—Yes, but if he misbehaved himself I am 
sure they would not do so. He is un- 
doubtedly under their control. 
5746. Without for a moment contem- 
plating that possibility, how would they 
know if he did misbehave himself ?—l 
think what would happen probably would 
be this: supposing he misbehaved himself 
in relation to the National Insurance 
Funds, I think the Minister of National 
Insurance would say to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer: ‘‘I am very sorry, after 
sO Many years’ satisfactory relations with 
the National Debt Office, my Department 
are not now satisfied with what the Comp- 
troller General is doing. Would you please 
take counsel with the Governor and 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England 
and decide whether Mr. Young is still a 
fit person to remain Comptroller General ’’. 
That is the way I imagine it would arise; 
I trust it will not. 

Government Policy 
5747- On the 29th May of this year we 
were discussing the affairs of your Depart- 
ment with Sir Bernard Gilbert and he 
expressed the view, and he will correct me 
if I do not put it fairly, as to why the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was one of 
the active Commissioners for the National 
Debt. Perhaps I may take his own words. 
I asked him this question: ‘‘ I now under- 
stand that you say the reason why the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is a National 
Debt Commissioner is in order that Govern- 
ment policy may be represented in the 
investment of public funds’’, and Sir 
Bernard replied: ‘‘ Well, it is in order that 


the investment of public funds and general 
Government policy may be kept in har- 
mony with one another ”’, and then I asked 
him: ‘‘ Does that apply to both the invest- 
ment of public funds as such and to the 
investment of Insurance funds like the 
National Insurance Fund, which are really 
in the nature of trust funds ?”’ to which 
Sir Bernard replied: “I think his policy 
has to be tempered on all these funds 
by reference to his responsibility to his 
clients ’’*. You see his answer, and | 
think he will agree that 1s a fair summary, 
is that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
one of the active National Debt Commis- 
sioners in order to secure harmony—that 
was the word he used—between Govern- 
ment policy and the investment of national 
insurance and similar funds ? —Would that 
not be satisfied by what I was saying just 
now about anti-inflationary policy? It 
seems to me that is very much the sert of 
thing Sir Bernard was referring to. (Siv 
Bernard Gilbert.) 1t is anti-inflationary 
and the other point Mr. Young has 
mentioned. 

5748. You would agree with Sir Bernard 
about that -—(My. Young.) I would put 
my responsibilities more strongly than that. 
‘‘ Tempered ”’ is not quite as strong a word 
as I would use. My primary responsibility 
is to the Trust Funds, but if consistently 
with that I can choose between two alter- 
natives equally satisfactory to the trust 
funds, one of which ts in consonance with 
general Treasury policy and the other is 
not, | would obviously prefer the first one, 
and I can only do that if I know what the 
general Treasury policy is in relation to the 
sort of operation J may be doing. 

5749. You would not consider it right to 
have your investment policy on insurance 
funds so influenced by Government policy 
that it might be in any way disadvan- 
tageous to the Fund ?—Certainly not. 


Consultation with Treasury 
5750. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is a member of the quorum for the purposes 
of securing harmony, as Sir Bernard said, 
is not it necessary for him to take a more 
active interest in the affairs of the National 
Debt Commissioners than he does ?—Well, 
in fact he does not. What happens ts that 
I ascertain what Governmental financial 
policy is, not from the Chancellor himself, 
though I have access to him at any time, but 
it has never, as I say, in the 18 months | 
have been at the National Debt Office, been 
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necessary to trouble him, but from the 
Treasury. The Treasury are perfectly 
aware of the constitutional position, and 
perfectly aware that [ am consulting them 
about the Government financial policy 
without surrendering any of my own res- 
ponsibility and independence as to the 
trust funds, and I can obtain all the infor- 
mation which is needed for any operation on 
my level from the Treasury. I can go as 
high up in the Treasury as I like; I can 
go to the Chancellor or I can ask Sir 
Jernard, but as a matter of fact I can 
usually get all that [ want without troubling 
even Sir Bernard. 
5751. Do you also consult the Governor 
and the Deputy-Governor of the Bank of 
England ?—There also I do not usually go 
to the Governor or the Deputy-Governor. 
[ would communicate on minor matters 
with the Chief Cashier, and I do as a 
matter of fact have a weekly meeting with 
one of the directors and the Chief Cashier. 
The Governor told me when I was appoin- 
ted that, when he was Deputy-Governor, 
he thought the liaison between the National 
Debt Office and the Bank ought to be 
strengthened, and he then instituted this 
regular weekly meeting, and he said he 
hoped that I would be willing to keep it 
up, and I said I hoped I should be allowed 
to, because it is obviously extremely 
useful. So, once a week I see Sir IKkenneth 
Peppiatt and the Chief Cashier and discuss 
with them anything which is of common 
interest to us. 

Narrowing the Gilt-edged Market 
5760. You were saying, in order to avoid 
inflationary effects you have a sort of 
reservoir of money awaiting investment ? 
—If I may just intervene for one moment, 
that is to avoid inflationary effects in 
investment of the trust funds. I avoid 
inflationary effects in the investment of 
certain funds by keeping the money until 
there is the opportunity of acquiring what 
they need for themselves as well as for the 
reservoir. 
5761. In that way the money does not 
go on to the market ?—No. 
5762. You keep it off the market ?—Yes. 
5763. Do you think that is generally in 
the public interest ? Let me just tell you 
what I have in mind; is not the trouble at 
the present time that the gilt-edged market 
is really no longer a free market as it used 
tobe? It is difficult to do any transaction 
of any magnitude without negotiation ?— 
[ really think, if I may say so, you are 
getting on to something on which there 


are two objections to my answering. One 
is that the budget policy of taking money 
out of circulation as an anti-inflationary 
measure has been approved by Parliament, 
and I therefore must not criticize it. 
Secondly, any future policy in that respect 
is for the Treasury and not for me. 

5764. I am not asking you to criticize 
Government policy with regard to inflation 
or anything like that at all, I am merely 
asking you as a question of fact at the 
present moment, or in recent years, the 
gilt-edged market is nothing like the free 
market it used to be? It is very difficult 
to conduct a transaction of any magnitude 
which has to be done by negotiation. Will 
you agree with that ?>—Yes, I think that is 
undoubtedly so. 

5765. A broker cannot just go into the 
market and deal in large amounts of 
Government stock at the present time ?— 
I would not know very much generally 
about that. I would take the Government 
Broker’s advice on particular matters. 
5766. I think Mr. Phillips seems to show 
signs of agreement with what I am saying. 
My point is this: by withholding these 
funds from the ordinary market are not 
you contributing to dry up the market 
and would not it be perhaps more advan- 
tageous to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners and to the public generally, who 
wish to deal in gilt-edged stocks, instead 
of keeping this reservoir for use within the 
various funds you look after, if it all went 
through the market ?—I think that the 
primary weapon for doing what you are 
suggesting would be the use of the Sinking 
Funds themselves which is decided by the 
Treasury. As you know, any sums applied 
in reduction of debt by the Treasury rank 
as expenditure for the purposes of classifi- 
cation of the old Sinking Fund, and there- 
fore, as you know, do not reach me at all. 
The Treasury is responsible for the appli- 
cation of funds which would otherwise have 
become the old Sinking Fund, and that I 
should have thought was the way in 
which the objects which you are referring 
to would be carried out, and if so it is 
really entirely for the Treasury and does 
not come to me at all. 

5767. May I finally ask Mr. Milner-Barry 
if he does not think it would be to the 
advantage of Government Departments 
and of the public generally and, indeed, 
the nation, if the gilt-edged market could 
be a freer market than it is now, as free 
as it used to be, and would not it help 
that freedom if these funds, when they had 
to be invested, all went through the 
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ordinary market and the Stock Exchange : 
—(Mr. Milner-Barry.) 1 would really tar 
rather pass that to Sir Bernard, if I may. 
(Siy Bernard Gilbert.) 1 do not know. In 
dealing with the Sinking Fund I think we 
have regard to the management of the 
whole of the debt, the various maturities 
in prospect, and so on. As regards this 
particular point of the funds, I should not 
have thought that the National Debt 
Commissioners putting their funds through 


the market would have had very much 
effect in freeing it, because you get a 
contra-transaction very soon where you 


have then to borrow from the market for 
the moneys which are at present borrowed 
through the reservoir set up by the National 
Debt Commissioners. I think it is a simpler 
scheme as we do it now. That would 
seem to be the attraction of it. 

5771. You are in control, presumably, of 
possibly one of the largest funds that you 
could possibly think of, £4,000 million ?— 
That is the aggregate of the funds, over 
£4,500 million, yes. 


Choice of Investments 


~_—— 


5772. As far as I could gather from you, 
you said, dealing with certain of those 
funds, at any rate, the National Insurance 
Fund and the rest of it, that you tried to 
balance the point as to the security of 
the fund and the retention of its capital 
value, and yet at the same time carrying 
out more or less the financial policy of the 
Government in power ?—I did not mean 
to give quite that impression. As regards 
the generality of the funds, there are many 
of them, some of them quite small, the 
trust funds, and I regard it as my duty to 
do the best I can for them, but all the funds 
differ and every one of the funds has to 
be looked at separately in the light of its 
own circumstances. Some funds will be 
purely deposit funds, that is, funds of which 
the whole of the capital is going to be 
wanted out again quite soon in order to 
be spent as capital. [or such a fund at 
one extreme, obviously, the preservation 
of the capital fund is the essential thing 
and the interest which can be earned is 
relatively unimportant. At the other 
extreme there are funds which I call pure 
endowment funds, funds of which one can 
say with confidence, or the Department 
administering can say with confidence, that 
the capital of this fund is not going to be 
withdrawn, and its capital is there to 
provide an income, and it is the income 
which is to be spent. For such a fund, 
obviously, the yield obtainable is the only 


thing one has to look at. Unfortunately, 
most funds are not quite as clear-cut as 
either of those two extremes. 

5773. May I stop you for a moment, 
because I am not quite clear on this point: 
I gather from what you said that the 
governing body, if we may call them that 
for the moment, does not come into life 
unless motivated by you ?>—No. 

5774. On the other hand, you have a 
weekly meeting at the Bank ?—And I have 
meetings with the Treasury, too. 

5775. What I do not‘follow is this: If 
you have got your investment funds in a 
particular fund of which your investment, 
let us say for the moment, was purely 
directed to the security of the capital in 
that fund, how can you actually come to 
that conclusion if at the same time you 
were, let us say, withholding investment 
in order to help against an inflationary 
trend ?——But I do not withhold investment 
of any trust funds. 

5776. Torgive me, [ want to stop you 
there again. If you are withholding large 
investment at any given moment, then 
that must have an effect as to when you 
may or may not be investing part of the 
moneys in another fund, nothing to do 
with that investment, because your action 
is in fact affecting the market ?—Of course, 
the eftects of all investors on the market are 
influencing it... 

: . You say, quite categorically, that, 
so tar as the investment of the trust funds 
Is concerned, you are guided almost 
entirely by the estimate the Department 
gives to you as to when the funds are likely 
to be called upon ?—Yes. 

5783. And that the Department takes the 
advice of the Government Actuary on the 
subject ?—The Ministry of National In- 
surance does and some other Departments, 
[ do not know which, but I think where 
there are actuarial considerations the 
Departments do take the advice of the 
Government Actuary. 

5754. So, in effect, the decision as to 
longs and shorts 1n the Insurance Fund and 
other funds really depends on the calcula- 
tion of the Government Actuary ?—Yes. 
[ would prefer not to put it as a decision 
between longs and shorts, but the decision 
as to the purposes to be served by invest- 
ment. I do regard the investment itself as 
my responsibility. 

5786. Are the National Debt Commis- 
sioners troubled by hindsight, for instance, 
so that they look back and say: ‘‘ We 
made a great deal there,’’ as for instance, 
when you bought Local Loans at 40 and 
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cleared them out at too ?—I think I would 
say if ever we had to realize securities, yes, 
one would say, ‘‘ Have we been successful 
in getting enough securities which could be 
realized, now the need has arisen, without 
a loss, have we adequately provided 
liquidity for all the funds for which we are 
responsible?’ If ever one had to sell 
securities which have depreciated very 
much, it would be a clear proof that we 
had not properly maintained liquidity of 
the fund and that we had failed. It might 
be because conditions had changed since 
we were given the estimate of requirements, 
but 1 would regard that as something of 
a blot on my copybook, and I would cer- 
tainly be very unhappy if [ did not think 
that all funds which may be required to 
be realized had got enough liquid securities 
to be able to do so, 

5787. _Has that ever happened ?—I am 
not quite sure. 

5788. For instance, at the present moment 
there has been what might be described as 
a catastrophic decline in national credit, in 
the last few months ?—Yes. 

5789. Would you consider selling your 
shorts and putting into longs in the hope 
of making a profit in future ?—No, I think 
that would be speculation, which is cer- 
tainly not my proper function. 
5791. You are the _ largest 
investments in this country ? 
in the world, I think. 

5792. And you have probably a_ bigger 
flow of funds to invest over any given 
period than any other investor ?—That is 
very much less so now than it was a year 
or so ago. A year or so ago there was this 
very large amount of £140 million coming 
in every year from the National Insurance 
Funds. Now that has been damped down 
to something relatively unimportant by 
the changes last October. 

5793. Governments have differing policies 
from time to time. At one time, a few 
years ago, it was quite clear that the 
Government was trying to force the rate 
of interest down. Quite recently it has 
been quite clear that the Government is 
definitely and deliberately raising interest, 
and that has affected capital values. Do 
you consider that it is your duty to take 
some account of what the Government 
policy is, or do you feel that if necessary 
you can run quite counter to and com- 
pletely ignore the Government policy ?— 
I cannot help taking account of what it 1s, 
because what it is has already had its 
effect. but I cannot regard it as part of my 
business to consider what it is going to 
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be, because for the trust funds, which is 
what I am talking about now, I regard it 
as my duty to invest the moneys becoming 
available for investment forthwith. Up 
to about 1948 there was a specific direction 
in the Unemployment Fund Investment 
Regulations that the moneys becoming 
available for investment should be invested 
as soon as might be in the appropriate 
securities. That is no longer a_ specific 
instruction, but I regard it as part of my 
duty to invest them forthwith in the 
appropriate things. At one time, of course, 
| can obtain a larger income for a certain 
investment than at another. But when I 
have got to invest forthwith it is really 
irrelevant if subsequently | may do better. 
| would regard it as speculative to wait in 
the hope of doing better, because one 
might do worse, but if it is my duty to 
invest at once, then, really, the question 
does not arise. 

Buying ‘ Daltons’”’ for Yield 
5794. You bought the stocks that were 
known as Daltons ?—Yes, or my _ pre- 
decessors did. 
5795. What percentage of the total stocks 
known as Dalton’s issue did you buy ?— 
It was my predecessors who did, but | 
must answer for them, of course. As 
regards that part of the National Insur- 
ance lFunds, which was the Health Insur- 
ance Fund, you are, of course, aware that 
there was an express instruction in the 
Act of 1911 that the National Debt Com- 
missioners should give preference to loans 
issued for the purpose of financing housing, 
and that meant nothing but undated 
stocks in those days, 1.e. Local Loans 
stock. When the Local Loans stock was 
repaid and 24 per cent. Treasuries, 1975 
or after, were issued, there was, of course, 
an opportunity for my predecessor if he 
disagreed with the policy which had under 
that instruction from Parliament been in 
force between 1911 and 1946, I think it 
was; to alter that. In fact, he did not; he 
thought it was perfectly right that a sub- 
stantial part of these funds should be in 
stocks which gave the greatest yield, and 
that was then put into the 23 per cent. 
Treasuries at a time when they gave the 
best yield that was obtainable. 
5796. So that you have over a very long 
period dealt in undated securities ?—Yes, 
undated securities as well as others. 
5797. SO, since 1945 there has been no 
change in that policy at all ?—None, I 
think, no. Undated securities have never 
been bought until a fund was adequately 
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provided with liquid securities, and, of 
course, would not be, because there would 
beariskof their havingto berealized at a loss. 
5 Over many, many years the National 
Debt Commissioners have bought undated 
securities -—If you go back far cnough, 
there was nothing else to buy, that 1s, if 
vou go back 100 years. 
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Relations with Treasur\ 

5512. Have you ever known any case of 
a Government interfering, or the Treasury 
interfering, or a Chancellor interfering in 
such a way that you thought the Treasury 
was tending to sacrifice the funds, for the 
shall I say, to Government 
-They could not, they have no 
power. I do not think that a single 
National Debt Commissioner has any power 
to give me instructions. 1 do not think that 
1 would be justified in taking instructions 
which were not in complete accordance 
with what | believe to be the right thing 
for the funds from less than the quorum, 
and the Treasury could only speak for 
one National Debt Commissioner, if for 
him. As I said a little while ago, if there 
is a new issue, the Treasury or the Bank 
of England on their behalf will ask me 
how much, if any, of such an issue [| regard 
it as proper for me to take for my funds. 
| would tell them, but they know perfectly 
well that it is my business to decide how 
much it is proper for me to take, and they 
have never in any way sought to interfer 
with my discretion in that respect. 

5513. So, once again, putting it this way, 
vour position generally is so liquid that, 
roughly, vield is the thing that you are 
after now ?—On National Insurance funds, 
very much so. I cannot think at the 
moment of any other trust funds on which 
there is any reason to be dissatisfied with 
the liquidity of the shareholding. 
fluctuations up and down of 
capital is not a matter really of any 
practical concern ?—I regard fluctuations 
In capital value of something which is not 
eoing to be realized as something which is 
completely unimportant. 

5815. If I understood aright, 
said it was your desire to insulate yourself 
as much as you could from the market, 
that you only went to the market if you 
had to ?—I am not quite sure whether | 
said ‘‘ desire’’. I said my practice had 
that effect and my desire was, if I could 
do so consistently with my responsibilities 
to the trust funds, not to do anything 
which was contrary to the Treasury Budget 
policy of avoiding— 


moment, 
pressure : 


5514. So, 


you Vou 


5516. | did not mean that. In other 
words, you try to put ordinary market 
considerations, considerations which would 
atiect the person going to the market to 
buy and sell, to one side. You try to do 
as much as you can within your own 
compass and only go to the market when 
you must ?>—Yes. That, [ think, 1s a con- 
sequence of the anti-inflationary policy of 
the Government. If that were to change, 
if the Government were to decide that so 
strong an anti-intlationary policy were not 
necessary, that would no doubt change. 
That is predicated on the present policy 
of the Government. 

5817. While you regard it as part of your 
public duty to prevent the use of your 
funds having any inflationary effect, you 
do not think it part in any way of your 
function to promote any Government 


financial policy as such, narrowly con- 
sidered ?>—Well, I would just make a 
reservation on that. As regards the 


Savings Bank [unds, I would regard the 
Treasury, who have given a guarantee in 
regard to principal and interest to the 
depositors who are my cestui que trust, as 
having a very great voice in any policy, 
and if in respect of these non-trust funds 
I was asked to do something which went a 
little beyond what I would have done in 
the sole interests of that fund, I might well 
agree to do so. 

5518. In respect of the trust funds, there 
are no circumstances in which you would 
put anything higher than the interests of 
your beneficiaries ?>—No, I regard that as 
my primary interest. 

5519. You have told us you have never 
had any political direction or political 
pressure, vou have said that the Treasury 
are quite well aware that they cannot 
interfere with your discretion, but could 
vou tell us whether the Treasury seek to 
influence your decision ?—Well, when the 
Treasury ask me how much [ am prepared 
to take of an issue, for instance, they would 
obviously say what they would like me to 
take, but they never suggest for a moment 
that | should do anything except answer 
them in accordance with my own respon- 
sibilities and on my own responsibility. 
53820. You are absolutely satisfied that 
you have complete independence and that 
nobody can really interfer with your 
operations, except a quorum of the Com- 
missioners ?—A quorum of the Commis- 
sioners, yes. No one else has power to. 
5821. And no one in practice tries to ?— 
No one in practice tries to. 
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Finance for Films 
i{i—Exhibitors under Pressure 


By J. E. Hartshorn 


NE or two of the films being made in British studios to-day may turn out 

to be what the cinema trade calls “ box-office winners’’, and several, 

without a doubt, will fail to recover for their producers and backers as 
much as they cost. But counted together, the earnings of all of them should 
probably exceed their total costs by a modest margin—a general condition 
that is perhaps as favourable as any potential investor in entertainment is 
entitled to expect. This condition, it was pointed out in last month’s article, 
has, however, only recently been achieved in what formerly seemed an 
inherently unprofitable industry—and almost entirely as a result of the 
‘“ Eady levy "’ devised in the Treasury some two and a half years ago. This 
levy on box-office takings at cinemas provides a considerable addition to the 
producers’ normal earnings from the hire of films made in Britain—on current 
figures, an extra 43 per cent. This amounts to a redistribution of the total 
box-office takings on all films, British and foreign, shown in Britain, in favour 
of the producers of films made here. In assessing the prospects of investment 
in film production, therefore, it is necessary to examine the likely development 
of those total box-office takings; and also, since the levy is at present voluntary, 
the circumstances affecting the attitude towards it of the other groups that 
share the total income of the industry. Not the least important of these circum- 
stances 1s the Government's policy, stated or implicit, towards the whole 
film industry. 

Between 1939 and 1946, the total admissions to British cinemas rose 
spectacularly, by about 60 per cent.; since then they have been falling. Table I 
shows the course of patronage; it also shows the amounts taken at the box- 
office and the substantial share removed in Entertainments Duty. Since 1949, 
it will be seen, the decline in admissions has been more than offset by increases 
in seat prices, and the gross takings of cinemas have continued to rise. Net 
takings—the cinema exhibitor’s revenue before paying any of his normal costs 

~also continued to rise up to 1951, but may show a slight decline for 1952. 

Many explanations are tentatively advanced within the trade for the 
decline of about 4 to 5 per cent. per year in total cinema admissions during the 
last five years. Nearly all agree that the growth of the television audience 
has had some efiect, though estimates of its importance differ widely. In the 
last two years, at least, most exhibitors would say that their patrons seem to 
have had less and less spare money. Some people in Wardour Street say 
bluntly that the quality of films being shown has declined, and that many of 
them are not of the kind that can best compete with television. And one 
sophisticated argument, bearing in mind the normal dependence of the cinema 
upon a fairly large nucleus of young patrons, here as well as in America, points 
out that the British population is ageing—and in years at least, whether or 
not in education, becoming too mature for the film fare it is offered. 

None of these explanations offers much prospect of any immediate change 
in the trend of admissions. In particular, the television audience must con- 
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tinue to grow; and though television and cinema entertainment may eventually 
reach some balance, that is not in sight here yet. The only realistic assumption 
to-day is that the volume of business of the cinemas will continue to fall. What 
of its value ? This year the major cinema circuits raised seat prices in nearly 
all their halls, but for the first time since the war many independent cinema 
owners decided not to follow suit. Since this summer, many managers have 
been reporting a tendency for patrons to go into the cheaper seats; and such 
evidence as can be gained from the monthly returns of Entertainments Duty 
collected suggest that the gross takings have not risen to the extent that the 
increases in circuit seat prices might have suggested. It has been said above 
that net takings this year may show little change or even a slight fall. Assuming 
that admissions continue to decline—and assuming no change in the present 
incidence of Entertainments Duty on seat prices—net takings at least must be 
counted as likely to decline, and gross takings to turn downward fairly soon. 
Since the Eady levy depends upon the level of admissions—it is at present 
a farthing on the cheaper seats and ?d. on those above Is.—it cannot be 
expected at its present (amended) rate to raise as much as it did in the first 
year. But the trend of cinema business may also have indirect effects upon it. 
The other groups that share in the proceeds of that business will share in any 
decline of revenue—which may affect their attitude towards the additional 
amount siphoned off through the levy to producers. A table in the preceding 
article showed broadly (neglecting such items as payments for newsreels) how 
the total box-office receipts were shared in 1950, before any payments to 
producers were made from the British Film Production Fund, which adminis- 
ters the levy. It is not yet possible to reproduce the table for later years; but 
Table II, which covers the year that ended in August, 1952, shows the total 
effect of the Eady scheme in this second year since it began—compared with 
the eftects that were expected by the Treasury when the amendment in 
charges was agreed last year. It 1s clear that the decline in admissions has 
somewhat diminished the proceeds of the levy—which flow almost entirely to 
the film producers. But gross takings have risen considerably less than was 
expected from the increases in seat prices (with some remission of duty) that 
were granted in 1950 and 1951. And asa result the additional money accruing 
to the other participants in the business—renters, American producers, and 
British exhibitors—fell very much short of what they had been hoping for. 


CINEMAS IN THE RED? 

[In particular, the “‘ exhibitor’s share ’’ seems to have risen by less than 
half the official expectations. And though, as was said in the preceding article, 
‘“ the box-office is, 07 the face of it, where the profits are made ” out of films, 
the exhibitors are now advancing some fairly impressive arguments that their 
ostensible prosperity is no longer real. Most Government intervention in this 
industry since the war has been in support of the film producers, whose inability 
to make profits from their normal commercial earnings has often been dismally 
obvious. To-day the cinema exhibitors are arguing in their turn that their 
own section “is fast relapsing into the status of a depressed industry ”’. 

This contention is supported by some closely-reasoned arguments based 
upon official statistics and upon a sample survey of operating costs in British 
cinemas. It has been calculated that the value of the trade’s investment in 
the bricks and mortar of cinemas is some £95 millions—at pre-war construction 
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costs—and calculations of rent and depreciation derived from this estimate 
are combined with figures for operating costs to suggest that cinemas as a 
whole in Britain are making some {1,400,000 a year less than might reasonably 
be charged in rent on the cinemas alone. It is not possible to relate these 
calculated results to the actual accounts of cinemas. A very large proportion 
of the 4,600 in Britain are not owned by public companies or are not separated 
from other activities in their owner's published accounts; moreover, cinemas 
are operated under a wide variety of leasing and profit-sharing arrangements. 
But the general argument that very little profit is made upon the exhibition 
of films in Britain, taken as a whole, does not seem inherently unlikely. And 
outside observers have long suspected what the exhibitors now confirm, and 
Mr. J. Arthur Rank recently illustrated with some dramatic arguments In a 
London court: that the ancillary earnings on sales of ice cream and refresh- 
ments, and on the exhibition of advertising films and slides, make up a large 
proportion of whatever profits are shown in cinema accounts. 

In a business where Entertainments Duty takes 35 per cent. of the price 

TABLE I 
TREND OF ADMISSIONS, ENTERTAINMENTS DUTY, AND NET TAKINGS IN 
BRITISH CINEMAS, 1036-51 


Number of Gross Entertainments Net 
Year Admissions Takings Duty Takings 

(Millions) (4 millions) (£ millions) (£ millions) 
19360 ee a - ‘oe QI7 35.6 5-2 33.4 
1937 _ - _ ea Q40 39-9 5-4 34.5 
1935 - a ‘a - QO7 11.5 5-5 30.0 
1939 _ os o* os Q9QO0 41.7 5.0 30.1 
1940 “s Ks A a 1,027 44.9 6.7 38.2 
IQ41 4 a ks ca 1,309 65.0 12.8 52.2 
1942 1,494 o7.2 23.2 64-.0 
1943 1,541 IC3.5 34.7 05.5 
1O44 1,575 111.5 39.7 723 
1945 “ca “ — = 1,595 114.2 40.5 73-4 
1946 1,035 115.3 42.4 75-9 
1947 1,402 105-4 37 +7 07-7 
1g45 [,514 105.5 38.8 TO. 
1949 1,430 103.3 30.5 60.5 
1950... bei a ke 1,396 105.2 ee ie 63.0 
IQ51 4* 638.9 


ba 1,305 108.3 39. 
* Including a proportion of Eady Levy. 

that the public is prepared to pay, the exhibitors are now arguing that they should 
not need to depend upon such ancillary earnings to stay solvent. Under- 
standably, the immediate conclusion that the exhibitors draw from their 
depressing financial analysis is that the duty should be reduced. But if their 
analysis is correct, and any remissions of duty that they are able to extract 
from Mr. Butler are insufficient to correct the balance between their present 
position and a reasonable profit—which seems likely—they will inevitably 
begin to examine the other items of cost in their accounts. If the gross box- 
office takings for a current year are taken at about {110 millions, and Enter- 
tainments Duty at £38 millions, then the exhibitors would in the aggregate 
have to pay about £3 millions in levy and about {24 millions in film hire. As 
to the operating costs of the exhibitors themselves, these are not easy to 
reduce. Given a certain number of seats, the number of people required to 
run a cinema is more or less fixed, whatever the volume of business; so that 
its money costs will rise with the general wage level. In any case, the manager 
forced to cut costs is likely to seek the most painless way. Unless national 
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negotiation affords him some reduction in Entertainments Duty, and thus a 
painless increase in net takings, the easiest item of expenditure to reduce 
might be the levy he pays to the British Film Production Fund. 

Since the beginning of this year, about 300 exhibitors—almost entirely 
operating small cinemas—have ceased to contribute to the production fund. 
They are a very small group—their contributions, indeed, would probably 
amount to no more than £80,000 a year out of the £3 millions—but this tendency 
has worried the producers. As things now stand, a film needs to share in 
about a vear’s proceeds of the levy, in addition to its ordinary earnings from 
film hire, to have a fair chance of making a profit for its producer; and the 
Kady scheme, under the present agreement, is due to come to an end in 
August, 1954. The producers have recently been arguing that unless agree- 

TABLE II 
EFFECTS OF THE EADY LEVY: CHANGES IN THE DIVISION OF CINEMA 
PROCEEDS, TWO YEARS OF SCHEME 
1951-52 Compared with 1949-50 
(£’000s) 
Difference 


[expected Estimated between 
Change Actual Expected and 
Change Actual Change 
Gross Takings .. - - 4 .. + 15,148 +- 0,447 - 8,701 
Entertainments Duty... - 7 .. + 6,159 + 1,745 - 4,414 
Eady Fund (Levy) - os “ .. + 3,418 +- 2,975 - 443 
Net Takings bs oy wh - 5.571 + 1,727 3,844 
Film Hire (British) és sa a oa 493 ae 10 : 433 
Film Hire (American) .. es ee .. + 1,481 “+ 24 - 1,452 
Exhibitors’ Share +- 3,597 +- 1,688 1,900 


Source : Cinema Exhibitors’ Association. 

ment is soon reached to extend the Eady scheme they will be unable to under- 
take production of films likely to be released after next autumn—which might 
mean a sharp cut in the production of new films after next spring. The levy was 
the subject of a voluntary agreement between the exhibitors’ trade association 
and the Treasury, one condition of which was that they were allowed to raise 
certain prices without the corresponding increase in duty; and most exhibitors 
are prepared to honour the agreement. But many do feel that an extension 
of the scheme should be accepted only as the price of further concessions on 
price and duty. If the Treasury does not satisfy their new requests for relief 
of tax—which are fairly modest—many more exhibitors might oppose exten- 
sion of the levy scheme or might even join the recalcitrants in refusing to pay it. 
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It is only fair to the exhibitors to note that this levy is paid on the proceeds 
of all films shown, whether British or American, and that it is paid to the 
producers of all British films shown during the three months in question, 
whether or not those producers are still ploughing the money back into film 
production in Britain. In some of the Northern industrial areas, where the 
audiences frankly dishke the general run of British films, an exhibitor barely 
covering costs on his shabby cinema may be excused for grudging voluntary 
payments to keep film producers in what probably appears to him something 
this side of hardship—however much he may be admonished: “ The levy is 
not your money to keep! ” 

The internal politics of this industry therefore suggest that the British 
producer's new-found reasonable chance of prosperity by courtesy of Sir 
Wilfrid Eady is not yet wholeheartedly accepted by the most influential 
other section of the industry—the exhibitor. The most important factor in 
favour of a renewal of the Eady levy is perhaps the fact that the Rank and 
Associated British groups, which span exhibition and production, support it 
—and might be persuaded, if necessary, to support its renewal on a statutory 
basis as a levy no exhibitor would be able legally to avoid. (These two groups, 
of course, both pay and receive the levy; but, on balance, they seem likely 
to be paying rather more than they receive.) Even so, if the exhibitors are 
unable to gain any concessions in Entertainments Duty, the circuits may find 
it hard to swing the main body of exhibitors with them in favour of renewal. 


DOLLARS AND FILM POLICY 

What of the other interests in the film business ? These are, essentially, the 
renters and the American film companies, between whom fairly strong connec- 
tions exist. Both stood to lose and to gain in varying degrees from the Eady 
scheme. Since the scheme was coupled with an increase in the exhibitors’ net 
takings, and since film hire is a percentage of takings, the renters and the 
American producers were expected to earn rather more—but not as much 
more as would normally have flowed to them had not the levy been siphoned 
off first for the British producers. Since the renters have usually to provide a 
distribution guarantee before any British film can be made, and therefore 
participate in its profits, they stood to receive a fair proportion of the profits 
made possible by the levy. Since the American producers use some of their 
inconvertible funds locked up in Britain to finance film production here, they, 
too, received some share of the levy—and until this vear their earnings from 
this source were allowed to be remitted in dollars. It seems probable that 
the normal earnings of renters and American producers through commercial 
channels, at any rate, may have suffered rather more from the effects of the 
levy arrangements than they expected; but as vet neither group has voiced 
any objection to its continuance. 

The question of dollars for films, of course, introduces another aspect of 
Government policy. Efforts to economise in the dollar cost of films to 
Britain have been made in various ways since the war—and have gradually 
strengthened the resolve of succeeding Governments to give as much support 
as is decently possible to the domestic film producer. They have also probably 
somewhat hardened the heart of the Treasury as regards Entertainments 
Duty—any ordinary reduction in duty means a proportionate increase in 
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American film earnings and a further claim on dollars, even if that claim is 
deferred. It is not very clear how large a claim does, in fact, remain deferred. 
American film earnings in this country probably total about $30-40 millions 
a year, and the direct remittances allowed to $20 millions. But there are a 
large number of “‘ permitted uses ’’ for the sterling funds of these companies 
in Britain and in Europe, apart from their considerable expenses in this 
country; and it is often argued that little of these “ frozen earnings ”’ in fact 
remains unspent or (in one way or another) unremitted at the end of a year. 
With the fiercer competition of television in the United States, it may be noted, 
overseas earnings have become more important to the American producers 
(who no longer own financial interests 1n exhibition); and Britain is the largest 
single source of those overseas earnings. 

Linked with the desire to save dollars, there would seem to be a measure of 
agreement within both political parties to support British film production, if 
necessary by way of subsidy. Neither has stated this policy in so many words; 
indeed, there has been much lip-service to the need for British production to 
stand on its own feet—‘‘ as soon as possible '’. The film producer is a colourful 
figure much dearer to the political heart than the exhibitor; indeed, Mr. Rank, 
the great-hearted supporter of British production, has seemed to various 
ministers infinitely preferable to Mr. Rank (wearing another hat), the poten- 
tially dangerous cinema monopolist. And undoubtedly the Eady scheme has 
been the most convenient way devised since the war to assist the producer. 
Therefore it would seem likely that if the industry alone cannot agree on a 
continuance of the levy system, it will at the least be under strong political 
pressure to do so. Some slight concessions in Entertainments Duty may not 
be unlikely, but it is doubtful whether the exhibitors will get all they are 
asking for. There certainly seems little likelihood that the Government would 
be prepared to consider as yet some of the more radical changes in film policy 
that have been proposed recently; a percentage system of Entertainments 
Duty, for example, with some remission for showing British films. 

Are the prospects for production, then, set fair? For the moment, it would 
seem so; and in the long run, one may guess that future Governments, rightly 
or wrongly, will remain unwilling to allow this protected little industry to 
suffer a relapse. Financially, therefore, production may remain a fair risk 
for some time, so long as the money is spread over a fair range of films. This 
might best be ensured by the provision of “ non-Governmental ” funds through 
the National Film Finance Corporation, or by the creation of a private “ film 
bank ’’ to support production. But there are, of course, long-term political 
and economic risks. The trend of cinema admissions is not encouraging. If 
the present decline were to continue for long, and cinema profitability were to 
become more and more dubious, it would become patently impossible to support 
a British film production industry by redistribution of the total proceeds. And 
even 1f measures were adopted that gave the British exhibitor some incentive 
to show British films, the decline in turnover might imply a leaner living for 
all sections of the industry. Outside British cinemas, there are the overseas 
earnings of British films, which may continue to grow; and some producers 
are beginning to think of making films for television, though the techniques 
are radically different. But essentially British film production can prosper 
only by engaging the demand of the British cinema audience —who cannot be 
obliged to see British films, even if exhibitors are obliged to show them. 

















Trade Policy with Latin America 


HERE has lately been an upsurge of interest in the possibilities of 

expanding the United Kingdom’s trade with Latin America. In November 

Lord Reading, the Foreign Under-Secretary, set out on a goodwill tour 
of five Latin American countries, and a British businessmen’s mission followed 
hard on his heels on a tour of four others. The Federation of British Industries 
is to offer a growing number of scholarships to young Latin American engineers 
to enable them to complete their training by having practical experience in 
British factories; this might do much in the long run to increase the use of 
British machinery and methods in their countries. And there has also been 
a great deal of discussion, some of it admittedly rather woolly discussion, 
about the effect that a limited move towards sterling convertibility could 
have on trade with Latin America; and about the advantages or disadvantages 
of barter deals and of the provision of special credit facilities to customers 
in these markets. 

On the other hand, there has been a progressive curtailment in the last 
two years of the funds allotted to British information services (such as broad- 
casting and the British Council) in Latin America, and recently it has been 
decided to withdraw the labour attachés from several British embassies there. 
Such decisions give rise to an uncomfortable dilemma. The cuts concerned 
have undoubtedly resulted in some necessary short-run economies, some of 
them economies in hard currencies; but there may be a tendency to under- 
estimate the consequent adverse effects upon British exports to Latin America 
in the long run, simply because these effects cannot be measured. All reports 
from observers on the spot suggest that European countries have lately stolen 
a march on Britain in what may be called commercial propaganda in this 
market; for instance, the recent Dutch trade fair in Mexico was apparently a 
striking success. Similarly, the Germans have gained greatly from their care- 
fully forged commercial and cultural links with customers in Latin America; 
this is partly due to the existence of large German colonies there—it has been 
said that every major Latin American importer seems to have a brother-in-law 
in Bremen—but there is no doubt that the Germans are more convinced than 
the British that trade in this market follows the illustrated pamphlet and the 
loudspeaker. And the Germans may be right. : 

In any case, it seems clear that Britain needs to weigh up the long-term 
prospects for exports to Latin America, and to examine the rather complex 
implications for short-term trade policy that emerge. There are, perhaps, 
three main questions to be asked. First, what is the present trend of British 
exports to Latin America, and what sort of goods can be sold there ? Secondly, 
what effect would the restoration of sterling convertibility have upon this 
market ? Thirdly, is there any reason to suppose that the prospect for sales 
in this area is likely to grow better in the foreseeable future, or is it more 
likely to grow worse ? 

The present trend of British exports to Latin America is not encouraging; 
in fact—with a few temporary aberrations—the trend has looked exceedingly 
discouraging for forty years. In 1g1o, Latin America bought about a quarter 
of its imports from Britain. By 1938 this proportion had dropped to under 
one-eighth. Then the market had necessarily to be neglected altogether in 
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the war; by 1949 Britain’s share of the market had recovered to its pre-war 
proportion, but by 1951 that share had fallen back again to some 7 per cent. 
Moreover, as Table I shows, there has been a very marked change in the types 
of British goods that can be sold in these markets since the 1930s. Betore 
the war, textiles held a proud place. Now the main emphasis has to be on 
capital goods of various sorts, especially engineering products. Table I also 
emphasises two other important points. First, the composition of the 
United Kingdom's exports to Latin America is now very similar to that of its 
exports to the overseas sterling countries. Secondly, the market needs to be 
sharply differentiated—between the six non-dollar republics and the thirteen 
dollar ones (as cited in the footnote to the table). 

What would be the effect on trade with these six non-dollar countries if 
any sterling they accumulated were made convertible ? The answer seems to 
be that the effect would not be great; that, indeed, is one reason why the 
possibility of making their sterling convertible is now being considered in a 
not over-tremulous manner by Whitehall. At the end of 1947 these six 
republics had £235 millions of accumulated sterling balances; by the end of 
June, 1952, this total had fallen to £8 millions. Sterling is therefore already 

TABLE | 
UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS TO LATIN AMERICA AND THE STERLING AREA 
(Percentage of total exports to each area) 











LATIN AMERICA | STERLING AREA, IQ5I 
Dollar Area* Non-dollar Area* | Other 
1935 195! 1935 IQ5! Colonies Commonwealth 
Metal and Engineering 
a Products ies ma N a 57 30 O05 | 43 53 
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* The 13 dollar countries are: Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Venezuela, Ecuador and Boltvia. 

The six non-dollar countries are: Peru, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina and Paraguay. 
nearly as hard a currency as the dollar in this part of the world; 1f 1t were made 
just as hard—by the granting of convertibility—there would probably not be 
such a violent switch away from sterling imports to more desirable dollar 
imports as might be made on the morrow of convertibility by European coun- 
tries (in the absence of special agreements). But equally, of course, the granting 
of sterling convertibility would not lead to any easement of the sorry tangle 
of import restrictions in these countries; Brazil, for instance, would still 
remain in arrears in its payments on almost all forms of foreign exchange. For 
this reason there would still not be any vestige of a sound case for the various 
methods—such as barter deals or long-term credit arrangements—that have 
been suggested to allow these countries to import from Britain without paying 
in full for such imports. The goods concerned (especially capital goods), or the 
resources that make them, can much more usefully be devoted to other purposes. 

What, however, of the countries that can and will pay for British goods in 
dollars ? Would it be worthwhile to set afoot a greater—and, in terms of 
information services and so on, initially more cexpensive—export drive to these 
countries ? The answer to this question seems to depend partly on how far 
these markets seem likely to be impossibly difficult nuts for exporters to 
crack, and partly on an assessment of their future prosperity. 
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On both scores the prospect seems reasonably hopeful. Most of the thirteen 
dollar countries shown in the footnote to Table I do not impose restrictions 
even on imports of consumer goods, apart from some measures of protection 
for local textile industries. And it may prove easier to sell goods there than 
in North America. In the United States (though to a lesser extent in Canada) 
the task before British exporters is to persuade consumers to acquire a taste 
for British luxury consumer goods—or, in certain cases, for specialized equip- 
ment—for which domestically produced substitutes are readily available. In 
Latin America the task is the apparently easier one of convincing consumers 
who intend in any event to import such goods that British products will give 
them the best value for their money. In view of the popularity of British 
products in these countries up to 1939, the task is, to a large extent, to revive 
a waning interest—not to create a knowledge that never previously existed 
of certain British products (as it is in the United States). Moreover, success 
in building up new markets in South America (except for textiles) seems less 


TABLE IT 
STERLING PAYMENTS WITH THE SIX: NON-DOLLAR COUNTRIES OF 
LATIN AMERICA 
(f millions) 
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1949 1g50 15! ist Halt 2nd Halt ist Half 
U.K. exports (f.0.b.) - 3 + 7o8 | + 114 | [14 57 57 - OI 
U.K. imports (f.o.b.) “5 oi 105 | — 160 - 183 | —- 74 109 1 — 45 
Net U.K. invisibles ba - f+ 50; + 72 t 75 39 - 36 | + 38 
U.K. current balance... - 62 26 ! 6 + 22 ~ 16 | 54 
(ther sterling transfers* a ; 15 | 33 14 — 19 | - 
| 
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Total sterling surplus - 55 | 7 - 2 | § 35 | 46 
Covered by: 
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(increase -+-) 
Capital movements .. Pan Nil 24 - 15 1S 33 | 3 
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* Deficits (—) or surpluses ( + ) run with these six republics by the R.S.A. and other areas that 
settled their accounts by sterling transfers. 

likely to call forth increased import restrictions or tariffs than would a similar 

success in the United States. Another favourable factor that should be 

exploited is the disinclination of Latin Americans to become too dependent 

on United States products, and their readiness to buy European products 

whenever these are competitive—so far as they are aware of them. 

It would, of course, be futile to go to the labour and hard currency expense 
of building up a vast and expensive mechanism for encouraging the expansion 
of British exports to Latin America, only to find that the Latin Americans 
had not enough foreign exchange to buy any exports at all. Fortunately, 
however, the economic prospect for countries in the present ‘“ dollar sector ”’ 
of the sub-continent seems reasonably good. The huge prospective demand of 
the United States for imports of primary commodities seems likely to assure 
a steady supply of dollars for Latin American producers of these commodities. 
Latin America possesses about one-fifth of the world’s known iron ore reserves 
and 17 per cent. of the world’s known petroleum reserves; it also produces 20 
per cent. of the world’s copper and 25 per cent. of its tin—as well as having 
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reserves of other important non-ferrous metals. If it develops these reserves 
it should derive undeniable advantages from its proximity to the United 
States market. It also seems well placed to benefit from an inflow of United 
States capital. 

long-term prospects therefore suggest that there is a strong case for 
intensifying the export drive to the north of Latin America—that is to say, 
broadly speaking, to the present dollar countries there. Is there also a case 
for some change in trade policy towards the present non-dollar countries in 
the south of the sub-continent—a change that would be designed to try to 
knit them more closely with the rest of the non-dollar world ? The ambitious 
schemes for fostering production of “ dollar-saving’’ commodities in the 
Commonwealth that have emerged from last month's conference may soon 
be followed by schemes for fostering similar production in other parts of the 
non-dollar world. Should Latin America be brought into this, if 1t will come ? 

[It so happens that the republics of southern Latin America—which, after 
all, lie between broadly the same parallels of latitude in the southern hemisphere 
as the United Statesand Canada do in the northern—seem to offer considerable 
opportunities for producing ‘“‘ dollar-saving "’ commodities. Argentinian and 
Uruguayan wheat and meat, and Brazilian cattle, are obvious examples. Cer- 


TABLE III 
UNITED KINGDOM TRADE WITH THIRTEEN DOLLAR COUNTRIES OF 
LATIN AMERICA 
(f millions) 
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tainly these countries offer greater potentialities for dollar-saving investment 
than most areas of the British Commonwealth; and, together with Western 
Europe and the Commonwealth, they might form the nucleus of a more feasible 
autarchic bloc, if ever dollar imports had to be still more sternly restricted 
(for example, because America slumped). For these reasons Britain should 
certainly favour any steps that might be taken to encourage the countries of 
southern Latin America to ally themselves more closely with the rest of the 
non-dollar world, for example, by joining the European Payments Union; any 
such membership would also help Britain’s current position with E.P.U., since, 
as Table II shows, these non-dollar republics tend to run a fairly large deficit 
with the sterling area. Moreover, if the southern republics joined E.P.U., it 
might be possible for more effective encouragement to be given to their recent 
half-hearted attempts to escape from the snares of uneconomic industrializa- 
tion and to return to the status of exporters of primary commodities in which 
their main economic advantages lie. For political reasons, any such moves 
seem a long way off. But encouragement of them, together with an expanded 
export drive towards the dollar markets in the north of the sub-continent, 
seems to be the best recipe for British trade policy with this area, 
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Banking in the British Commonwealth 


ECENT events have emphasized the fact that the domestic monetary 

policies of the different sterling countries are of crucial importance in 

their effects upon the solvency of the sterling area; no amount of agrec- 
ment about external economic policy is likely to avail for long if members’ 
domestic budgetary and monetary policies are pulling in a diametrically 
opposite direction to that required if the strength of sterling is to be restored 
and then maintained. But the form of monetary policies, and especially the 
kind of monetary techniques, required to obtain the same broad objective in 
different parts of the sterling area may differ—and so, indeed, will the efficacy 
of monetary measures in general as compared with other types of economic 
control. 

Formerly, the standard response of the British monetary authorities to 
requests for guidance from Commonwealth countries aspiring to monetary 
‘independence ’’ was to prescribe for them a central bank virtually in the 
form of a miniature Bank of England—endowed with the panoply of weapons 
that had proved their worth amid the developed monetary institutions of the 
United Kingdom. It prescribed the medicine as before—if in a smaller glass. 
Since then, official thinking both in London and in the overseas centres con- 
cerned has progressed beyond this facile principle, and the overseas com- 
munities have evolved distinctive systems and techniques of their own. But 
it is doubtful whether, even now, informed opinion (at any rate, unofficial 
opinion) in the United Kingdom is sufficiently alive to the specific monetary 
problems of the other sterling countries to appraise fully the particular solutions 
they have attempted. On the other hand, overseas opinion is often prone to 
over-emphasize the significance of local conditions and peculiarities and the 
difficulty of applying orthodox measures in these circumstances. 

Up to the present no detailed study of the banking systems of the countries 
of the Commonwealth has been available that has included the very important 
developments that have taken place since 1945. The publication* of a collec- 
tion of studies of the different banking systems of the overseas Commonwealth 
(including that of Ireland as a former member whose economy remains very 
closely integrated with the rest) is therefore an event of some importance. 
The work has been produced under the editorship of Professor Sayers by a 
team of eight authors, six of whom have been associated with him at the 
London School of Economics —either as teachers or students of monetary 
economics. (Incidentally, five of them have been contributors to THE BANKER 
in recent years.) 

Despite the co-ordination thus achieved, the work is not a comparative 
study—except in the sense that it enables the reader to make his own com- 
parisons—since each contribution stands by itself as an independent examina- 
tion of banking in a particular country. In the circumstances, it is perhaps 
to be regretted that the editor has confined his own contribution to a brief 





* Banking in the British Commonwealth, edited by R. S. Sayers, published by Geoftrey 


Cumberlege, Oxford University Press (35s.) (pp. 475), comprising contributions from J. S. G. 
Wilson (Australia, India and Pakistan), G. S. Dorrance (Canada), G. A. Duncan (Ireland), C. G. F. 
Simkin (New Zealand), A. C. L. Day (South Africa), H. A. de S. Gunasekera (Ceylon), W. T. 
Newlyn (The Colonial Empire) and Paul Bareau (The Sterling Area). 
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introduction that sets up some signposts towards a general approach but does 
not attempt to follow the indicated paths. So far as central banking is con- 
cerned, however, an attempt has lately been made to meet the need for a 
comparative study by another book that also bears the firm imprint of Professor 
Sayers’s influence; its author, Mr. Sen, an Indian economist, did part of the 
work upon it in London under his guidance. Mr. Sen’s book adopts the 
alternative approach of devoting a chapter to each of the main aspects of 
central banking in countries such as these, comparing the experience of various 
countries (including some in Latin America) in different fields.* 
Re 

What conclusions can be drawn from these two studies that are applicable 
to the present needs of the sterling countries considered individually, and to 
the problems that these countries now face collectively ? 

The experience of Canada is, of course, only partly relevant to the problems 
facing the sterling countries; quite apart from the strength of her present 
economic position, in the field of central banking Canada differs from them in 
the advanced state of development of her capital market—a development 
that in turn derives partly from another vital difference, the internal investment 
of her banks’ reserves, in contrast to the external currency holdings that form 
the basis of the credit structure in the other countries discussed. This fact, 
coupled with the established tradition of Canadian banks of keeping fairly 
constant cash ratios, has made central banking control by open-market opera- 
tions (in combination with close consultation with the commercial bankers) a 
relatively simple matter in Canada. Even though rediscounting is on a rela- 
tively small scale, and although no bill market has yet developed to an extent 
that would permit the discount rate to be a major weapon of central bank 
control, the leadership of the Bank of Canada in the matter of interest rate 
changes has come to be generally accepted. That Bank is therefore much more 
able to regulate economic conditions than most of its sister central banks in 
the overseas Commonwealth. 

In the sterling countries of the overseas Commonwealth the control of 
banks’ reserves by open-market operations is made difficult by the narrowness 
of the market for Government securities; official purchases or sales therefore 
have large effects upon the prices of securities, especially if they are on a scale 
that will adequately affect the liquidity of banks accustomed to allowing their 
cash ratios to vary widely. Quite apart from any considerations arising from 
the desire of governments to maintain relatively cheap money, severe fluctua- 
tions in security markets are likely to reduce confidence in the liquidity of 
these markets (which are gradually being built up in size and standing) and 
thereby may make the development of the weapon of open-market operations 
still more difficult. There is the further difficulty, when a contraction of credit 
is desired, that the central bank may not possess enough Government securities 
to carry out the sales it would need to make (though there seems no reason why 
it should not be given the power, as in Ceylon, to create them for this purpose) ; 
or it may not be able to find buyers (except, perhaps, at prices that would 
represent an extravagant rise in interest rates). oom, where the individual 








* ; ‘entval Banking in Under-develope d Money markets by S., N. Sen, published by Bookland, 
Ltd., Calcutta (18s.) (pp. 242). 
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commercial banks maintain widely divergent cash ratios and hold varying 
amounts of ‘‘ excess ’’ reserves—according to the extent of current domestic 
outlets for their loans and their assessment of the need to provide for possible 
future needs—control through cash ratios by the orthodox methods is rendered 
doubly difficult. In so far as the difficulty is caused by excess liquidity of 
commercial banks at particular times, it may be overcome or mitigated where 
there is a highly developed bill market (or a market for relatively short-dated 
Government securities, as in Canada) in which temporarily idle money can be 
held. As such a market would provide a sensitive point at which the central 
bank could influence credit conditions by orthodox means, it is understandable 
that attempts have been made to establish such markets, especially in India 
(during 1952) and, in a different form, in South Africa. 

In the absence of developed money and capital markets, the overseas 
sterling countries have had to devise alternative weapons of control. Like 
Canada, South Africa has established a tradition of an interest rate structure 
varying with changes in bank rate. But, here, too, as Mr. Day indicates, the 
Reserve Bank’s power rests ultimately upon a special factor—namely, the 
commercial banks’ reliance upon it as the source of foreign exchange and as 
the only body having the right to purchase newly-mined gold. Both in New 
Zealand and South Africa the central banks have the power to vary the 
statutory minimum cash ratios of the commercial banks, but the reserves 
actually held are well in excess of these minima. This, however, does not 
necessarily prevent an increase in these minimum ratios from having a moral 
effect upon the banks’ lending policies, just as bank rate may have a similar 
force in these countries even though it is practically never “ effective ’’ in the 
technical sense. <A similar situation of excess reserves is mentioned by Mr. 
Gunasekera as existing (at the time of writing) in Ceylon, but he points out 
that the Ceylon central bank possesses the power to fix a cash ratio of up to 
100 per cent. for deposits beyond a given level—a power that is in principle 
much the same as the powers afforded by the Australian special accounts 
system under existing legislation (but not under that shortly to be introduced). 

The adoption of the special accounts system in Australia sprang in essence 
from the desire to establish a control that would affect all banks’ lending 
policies more or less equally, although their individual cash ratios might vary 
greatly. But this system, involving as it does the calling of varying amounts 
of different banks’ assets into a “‘ frozen’ reserve, has the defects of being 
unpredictable and laying itself open to the charge of being unfairly discrimina- 
tory between different banks; whatever its merits may have been in the 
context of Australia’s war and immediate post-war problems, so drastic and 
arbitrary a system hardly seems a suitable permanent weapon of central bank 
control in peacetime. New Zealand sought to meet a similar problem by a 
highly detailed—though flexibly administered—system of qualitative controls 
(which also formed a part of Australia’s policy until recently). Professor 
Simkin points to the neglect of the use of New Zealand’s statutorily-provided 
weapon of varying minimum cash ratios, and suggests that they should be 
raised; some twelve months after Professor Simkin wrote, this was in fact done. 
He also suggests that, if the holding of widely differing cash ratios by different 
banks makes control by this method difficult, different amounts of their liquid 
assets might be compulsorily (or—on United Kingdom precedent—perhaps 
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one might say, “* persuasively ’’) funded. It seems probable that 1f something 
of this sort were done, both in Australia and New Zealand, central bank control 
by occasional variations of the statutory minimum reserve ratios might be a 
practicable possibility; though to assert as much is certainly not to exclude 
from consideration the use of more orthodox methods. 

On the evidence of these studies, there is little room for doubt that the 
central banks in the sterling dominions do possess weapons of monetary 
control that would make it possible for them to pursue disinflationary—and, 
where necessary, reflationary—monetary policies. Indeed, since the end of the 
period covered by Professor Savers’ book (which does not, in general, take the 
story past mid-1951) several of them—in particular, India, Australia and 
South Africa—have raised interest rates and taken other measures to limit 
the expansion of bank credit. On the face of it, New Zealand now appears to 
be lagging behind the other sterling dominions in this matter; but a fair 
judgment upon its performance has to be formed in the light of another general 
question to which these studies also relate. Although ways can be found of 
framing appropriate monetary policies in these countries, are they likely to 
be equally effective in attaining the desired ends in all the differing conditions? 

Two of the contributors, Professor Simkin and Mr. Gunasekera, both find 
reasons for questioning the value of monetary techniques in the Dominions 
they survey—New Zealand and Ceylon, the two Dominions most dependent 
upon external trade. But Mr. Gunasekera’s opinion has to be read in the light 
of his overriding doubt whether interest rate policy is likely to be effective 
generally (it is, perhaps, a little unfair to brandish in his face the results of the 
United Kingdom policy carried out after he wrote—since when his views 
may have changed). He argues that a general disinflationary monetary policy 
is not really applicable to an economy such as Ceylon’s, where the outlets for 
domestic investment are strictly limited in any event, and where “ the scope 
for controlled expansion is also restricted by the lack of security acceptable 
to the banks’. He also believes that in such an underdeveloped economy 
(through the greater part of which there is virtually no banking mechanism at 
all) it is doubtful whether a general limitation of bank credit during a boom 1s 
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in fact desirable; in such economies boom conditions are, of course, almost 
invariably due to high export earnings, and Mr. Gunasekera suggests that it is 
only during such periods “ that the internal economy, normally sluggish and 
inactive, experiences a slight increase in the tempo of economic activity 
At first glance, this seems equivalent to saying that monetary policy is not 
needed to restrain a boom because there never is a boom; but what Mr. 
Gunasekera probably means is that an inflation of demand may take up some 
of the slack represented by under-employment in the agricultural regions of the 
interior. There no doubt is some such under- -employment, but the argument 
that rising prices and high demand will make peasants work six hours a day 
instead of three (and that this will offset the evil effects of inflation in impeding 
other sorts of production) is a doubtful one—even in economies much more 
primitive than Ceylon’s. 

None the less, Professor Simkin develops a fundamentally similar argument 
in relation to New Zealand—also on the ground that its level of activity is 
primarily determined by the balance of payments. The supposition is that 
any influence exercised internally by private investment, by governments or 
by central banks is likely to be of secondary importance, so that the energies 
of the monetary authorities in such countries might be better absorbed in 
working out some version of Professor Simkin’s suggestions for stabilizing 
export and import prices and incomes by exchange-rate manipulations or (as 
he has suggested elsewhere) by export and import stabilization funds. Cer- 
tainly, where the level and direction of real investment are determined more 
by the direct investment of individual savings than by those that are mobilized 
through an organized capital market—as is true of a large part of the invest- 
ment in primary production in Australia and New Zealand—the force of 
changes in market interest rates is likely to be correspondingly weak and 
slow to exert itself; but this fact, once admitted, is apt to be exaggerated 
into a supposition that the interest rate has no force at all over wide segments 
of the economy. In any case, precisely the type of investment that most 
needs to be restrained in New Zealand, as in Australia—investment in secondary 
production—is obviously much more susceptible to trial by interest rate than 
that which is “ directly ’’ financed. New Zealand, with its weight of Govern- 
ment expenditure, its active and growing secondary industry, its high standard 
of living and a widening domestic market based both upon this and upon an 
expanding population, plainly cannot take its stand on Mr. Gunasekera’s 
argument that “' boom ’ demand based on export income is necessary in order 
to open up the interior and that it is therefore inappropriate to check inflation 
by general monetary techniques. In these circumstances, it seems especially 
dangerous to ignore completely the one weapon, that of higher interest rates, 
that is likely to exert its disinflationary influence upon all the forms of demand 
for credit—including in time, perhaps, even that of governments. The revival 
of interest rate policy in most of the overseas sterling dominions, particularly 
during the second half of 1952, may indicate a growing realization of this truth. 
This whole symposium might, indeed, have shown an appreciable difference 
of emphasis had the work been started at the end of 1951, instead of being 
actually completed some time before that. 

This article has traced these themes of the technique and worth of central 
monetary policy because they show the lessons from this study that seem 
most immediately applicable to the urgent needs of the moment. But it would 
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be churlish not to note, though briefly, some of the other subjects discussed. 
The contribution to the study of colonial banking made by Mr. Newlyn is 
especially noteworthy, since this is a field that has been little explored by other 
writers. As Professor Sayers indicates in his introduction, whatever may be 
the case for or against a central bank of the orthodox kind in colonial economies 
that have newly attained their independence, there may be an important job 
for a central institution to do in keeping an eye on the indigenous banks that 
may sprout up. The experience of India and Pakistan in this matter of inspec- 
tion and control (which Mr. Wilson discusses in some detail) has evident 
relevance here. The fascinating accounts by Professors Duncan and Simkin 
of the early history of banking in Ireland and New Zealand also deserve a 
special mention. 

The concluding chapter, in which Mr. Bareau traces the development of 
the sterling system within which these widely varying banking systems have 
evolved, enables the reader finally to set-the individual problems. The financial 
system of this “ far-flung monetary area... has played its part in contributing 
to the stability of this banking organization, just as, conversely, it was the 
extension of banking enterprise overseas which provided one of the main 
links that pulled the sterling area together ’. [Is 1t too much to hope that the 
wide monetary experience gained in the evolution traced in this book—and 
equally, if not especially, the monetary experience gained in the eighteen 
months since it was completed—will be allowed to play its proper part in 
keeping the area together 
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Israel after the German Reparations 
By H. Millner and H. Schloss 


HE recent reparations agreement between Israel and Western Germany 

may prove to be a decisive turning point in Israel’s economic develop- 

ment. For it seems likely to provide the stitch in time that the economy 
desperately needs. 

The dominant feature of Israel’s economy in the past four years has been 
the growth of population. Between the establishment of the State in 1948 
and the end of 1951 Jewish immigration totalled about 700,000; after allowing 
for natural growth, the total Jewish population of the country rose by some 
800,000 to about 1,400,000, in this period. Estimates of the amount required 
to settle new immigrants and integrate them into the economy—that is, to 
provide them with housing, public services, training and a place of work— 
range between {800 and £1,100 per head of the increase in population. This 
suggests that a total investment programme of between £640 millions and £880 
millions ought to have been carried through to accommodate the net increase 
in population between 1948 and 1951. Actual capital investment during this 
period was only about £500 per head of the population increase; it was thus 
some £400 millions less than a priori reasoning suggested was desirable. 

The chronic shortage of capital for inv estment——coupled with the deter- 
mination of the Government to proceed with an investment programme that 
it deemed vital for the economic, political and even military security of the 
country—has been the main cause of the inflation and acute external payments 
difficulties with which Israel has been saddled in recent years. The accom- 
panying table shows how large the external deficit has been, and the ways in 
which it has been financed. The inflow of genuine long-term—and remunera- 
tion-seeking—capital has not been nearly sufficient to bridge the gap. In 
order to finance its deficit on current account since its inception as a State, 
Israel has so far accumulated a short-term external debt of about £80 millions. 

As in many other new or developing countries, the main obstacle to the 
low of private investment may have been the insufficiency of basic public 
utilities and services and other essential basic industries. The Israel Govern- 
ment, at any rate, is convinced that the absence of these facilities has con- 
siderably hampered enterprise in industry and agriculture. But its efforts to 
create these services, as well as housing for the expanding population, have 
swallowed up most of the resources available for investment, leaving only 
relatively small amounts for the creation of directly productive enterprises. 
Thus, the Government’s original plans for 1951-53 envisaged a total investment 
of £540 millions, of which £230 millions was intended to be spent on housing 
and public works, £50 millions on transport, trade and services, but only £120 
millions on agriculture and {110 millions on industry. 

The continued importation of the basic capital goods required for the 
development of these public services will now be greatly aided by the repara- 
tions irom Germany. These reparations will amount to £16 millions annually 
IN 1952-53 and 1953-54, and will rise to £25 millions annually for the following 
nine years. They will eventually be concluded by a final payment of {21 
millions in 1963-64. If the inflow of long-term loans, grants-in-aid and gifts 
from the United States and other countries does not diminish, the German 
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reparations should permit imports of basic capital goods to be maintained at 


their present level. But they will not make possible any startling increase 
in such imports. For the reparations seem likely to be just about offset by 


Israel’s reduced scope for utilization of its (sadly diminished) foreign assets. 
Short-term borrowing and drafts on foreign assets yielded £25 millions and 
£15 millions respectively in 1951, but only £4 millions and £3 millions respec- 
tively during the first half of 1952. 

Moreover, if internal investment comes up to the level at present planned, 
it seems certain to set up a voracious demand for consumer goods—and thus 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF ISRAEL 
(Millions of Israel pounds) * 








1952 
I95I Jan.-June 

Imports _ i ka Ss i 7 7 — 122.6 — 66.6 

Exports es - ms - ee - a + 16.7 + 10.3 

Deficit on visible trade eh - s a — 105.9 —- 56.3 

Invisible Payments .. i - és “3 oh — 14.2 —- 3.4 

Invisible Receipts... s pe a - es } 8.0 + 3.1 

Deficit on current transactions... ed we — 112.1 — 56.6 
Financed by: 

Inflow of capital a s Par - - + 95.6 + 37.4 

Gifts, donations and inter-governmental grants... + 10.5 + 19.2 





+ 112.1 + 56.6 





* Up to the introduction of multiple exchange rates in January, 1952, the Israel 
pound stood at parity with sterling. 


put more strain upon the balance of payments. According to the recent 
Trone Plan, local expenditure connected with the investment programme over 
the whole period of the reparations is expected to amount to some {825 


millions—that is, to an annual average of £69 millions. It seems most unlikely | 


that internal savings will be sufficient to finance investment on this scale. In 
I95I net investment, after deducting investment in durable consumer goods 
of {22 millions, amounted to {90 millions, whereas the net capital inflow 
amounted to {95 millions; internal savings, therefore, seem to have been 
entirely absorbed by the Government’s deficit in the secret military budget. 
As it is unlikely that military expenditure will decrease significantly, only a 
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spectacular rise in internal savings could provide the amounts required for 
the development plan. 

[t seems likely, therefore, that—as has happened ever since the establish- 
ment of the State in 1948—internal investment will continue to be largely 
financed by the creation of credit. Inevitably, this will set up an additional 

strain on the balance of payments, for many of the incomes so created will go 

: chasing after foreign consumer goods or will draw away resources from export 
industries. But it is not easy to measure the extent of this strain. The basic 
exchange rate for the Israel pound is at parity with sterling—that is, at {I 1 = 

; $2.80; this is the rate at which all figures quoted so far in this article have 
been converted. But since January, 1952, exchange for less essential imports 
has been purchasable at only {I 1 = $1.40, and exchange for remittances at 
{11 = $1. If, therefore, all internal savings were absorbed by military 
expenditure and the whole of the excess incomes generated by the projected 
{I 69 millions of internal investment expenditure were spent on imports from 
abroad, this would not impose a strain of {69 millions sterling on the balance 
of payments. Exactly what strain it would impose is anybody's guess. Juggling 
with exchange rates—whatever its other merits or demerits—does not make 
life easier for economic analysts, prophets and planners. 

[t is clear, however, that the Israel Government is hoping that, provided 
it uses the reparations shipments wisely for improving basic agricultural and 
industrial services (such as irrigation, power, transport, soil reclamation and 
essential housing), then there should be a tendency for remuneration-seeking 
foreign investment—and perhaps even internal savings—to grow. The fact 
that these basic services will be available will open possibilities for private 
enterprise in industry and agriculture; agricultural and industrial expan- 
sion might thus be able to proceed with far less interference than before from 








t recurrent foreign exchange crises. With its growing population and relatively 
T high level of industrial skill and economic organization, Israel believes that 
5 it now has a sounder basis for industrial development than ever before. Pro- 
y vided it does not try to run before it can walk, it should be able to walk firmly 
n _ and far. 

Is eens 

Ww Letter to the Editor 

n 

t. 

a “Labour’s Challenge on Economic Freedom” 


SiR, —You criticize my plea for a speedy clearing of the decks of the Common- 
: wealth to face possible squalls from America and to prepare an expansionist solution 
of our problems by a concerted action of dollar-saving here (through increased 
agricultural output) and in the sterling area (through increased production of 
engineering goods here and primary production overseas). You plead for bigger 
output and rising productivity. But you insist on the need for intensification of 
deflation and believe that ‘“ convertibility ’’ should be restored at the cost of 
depréciating sterling. Let me try to sort out this somewhat contradictory mixture: 
1. [The answer to the question whether or not sterling should be permitted to 
depreciate (as I have tried to explain in an earlier article in THE BANKER“ —The 
) Folly of Freedom,” June, 1952) ought to depend solely on whether the dollar 
proceeds of our exports can be expected to rise substantially in consequence. You 

} give no reason to believe that this would in fact happen. The declaration of the 
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incoming U.S. Secretary of Commerce (cf. The Economist, December 6, 1952, 
p. 688) does not support any optimism even if we do not expect a setback in the 
United States (as The Economist evidently does, ibid. pp. 685-86). 

2. It seems odd to plead on the basis of maximum social welfare for a policy 
which 

(a) is bound to turn the terms of trade sharply against us 
any further upset in the United States; 
(b) is to increase unemployment to “‘ at least ’’ 3 per cent., or 650,000. 

3. It seems odder to expect general disinflationary measures such as you have 
advocated and which work through cutting investment to lead to an 7ucrease in 
investment and productivity. Nor is it reasonable to expect an increase in our 
exports as a result of a lowering of the reciprocal protective measures now enjoyed 
by Commonwealth countries in the territories of one another. Yet it is an increase 
in exports which alone could yield an increase in production in the face of internal 
‘ disinflation ”’. 

Our steel and engineering industries have not expanded sufficiently even when 
expectations were bright and order-books full. Are we to expect a better response 
to shrinking markets ? 

4. You plead for disinflation all round and then exhort us to endurance in a 
‘ life struggle in world markets ’’. But if everyone is retrenching the “ life struggle”’ 
can only end in death agony. Is it likely that Germany, Japan (and last, but by 
no means least, the United States) will not follow your suggestions if we initiate a 
policy of deliberate cutting of demand for foreign products through deflation and 
devaluation ? If they do, what wet benefit can we hope for ? 

5. The Economist and yourself suggest a grandiose “ liquidity plan ’’ to enable 
us to float British convertibility (i.e. non-discrimination against dollar exports). 
The same tactic was employed by Lord Keynes in 1944. In the end a small 
fraction of the needed liquidity was provided by the United States and Britain 
was landed with obligations which could not be fulfilled. A repetition of this 
procedure seems uninviting. 

As the United States is obviously unwilling at the moment to establish a 
Western World Central Bank and initiate a World Development Programme, it 
behoves us to establish for the sterling area a discriminating balance with the 
dollar area. Anything more ambitious will assuredly break down, and cause 
immense harm to Anglo-U.S. relations. 


~BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 
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©. I should like to add one more remark. In recent times strenuous attempts 
have been made to divide the post-war period of British economic history (i.e. the 
period up to rearmament) into two sharply contrasting halves: 1946-47 and 
1948-50. The first is said to be characterized by “ reckless "’ inflation, the second 
by ‘‘ disinflation ’’. In point of fact, the only budget which was “ disinflationary ”’ 
in your sense was Dr. Dalton’s 1947 Autumn Budget. Sir Stafford Cripps—very 
sensibly—relaxed budgetary pressure as production increased. The first two 
foreign exchange crises were caused by the premature relaxation of controls, 
premature because important bottle-necks (especially manpower and imports) were 
uncovered which ought to have been protected by channelling away purchasing 
power. It was the astonishing increase in production which was responsible for 
such ‘‘ disinflation ’’ as there was in Britain. General monetary restriction im 
contrast slows down development and thus slows down automatic disinflation in 
the best sense, 1.e. through 7zucreased production. The contrast between 1946-50 
and 1951-52 is striking. 

We have lost already two years advance or some £1,000 millions gross output 
p.a. through the experiments with orthodoxy. How many more dare we lose 
in the face of the remorseless advance in investment and production of the Soviet 
Orbit ? It is in this respect even more than in the military sphere that the [ree 
World is being challenged. The complete fiasco of the Commonwealth Conference 
only thinly veiled by a string of platitudes is a grave warning to the Democracies. 

Yours, etc., 
T. BALOGH. 
Balliol College, 
Oxford. 


Dr. Balogh misconstrues, and at points misrepresents, our arguments: 

(1) His advocacy of changes in the pattern of production by ‘ increased pro- 
duction of engineering goods here and primary production overseas ’’ speciously 
resembles our own plea (and that of the Commonwealth Conference); but his aim 
in this is to build a closed system of sterling and other countries, operating by 
physical controls and increasing discrimination against the dollar world. He calls 
this “expansionist ’’. We seek changes in the production pattern that will pro- 
gressively strengthen the sterling countries to the point at which they can steadily 
free their trade with the dollar area; i.e. move fowards non-discrimination and 
convertibility, provided that the dollar countries recognize mutual obligations im 
this pursuit of the common objective of a genuinely expansive world economy. 

(2) We do not advocate depreciation of sterling; but we believe that, if any 
general convertibility is to be restored before the requisite changes in the domestic 
economies have proceeded very far, it would be wise to introduce a flexible exchange 


‘rate for a transitional period. 


(3) Equally obviously, we do not advocate “at least 3 per cent. unemploy- 
ment '; but unless Britain is prepared to face the possibility of transitional un- 
employment of this order, the changes in production necessary for solvency (or, 
for that matter, the changes advocated by Dr. Balogh himself) will not take place. 

(4) There is no way of expanding vital productive investment (necessary to 
raise productivity, upon which both external solvency and any sustainable expan- 
sion of the volume of production both depend) without cutting, for the time being, 
consumption or social investment or marginal industrial investment (unless, 
perhaps, defence can be cut still further). Dr. Balogh does not say which of these 
he would cut, or how he would cut—perhaps because any attempt to bring about 
the requisite changes without disinflation would involve a dragooning of the 
economy to a degree utterly unacceptable in Britain in peace-time.—ED. | 
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International Banking Review* 


Argentina 
HE Government's second five-year programme for capital development 
envisages an ager regate State expenditure of 6,300 million pesos per annum 
between 1953 and 195 Actual expenditure under the first plan was 3,600 
million pesos per annum. Ae plan aims at a considerable expansion of almost 
all forms of farming production. 

An official statement on trade policy under the new programme indicates the 
Government’s intention of simplifying the system of import and export controls. 
The bulk of the export trade will continue to be handled by the State, but, within 
certain limits, agricultural co-operatives will be encouraged to export their own 
products. The policy of bilateral trade treaties will be continued “ until multi- 
lateral trade becomes possible ”’ 


Australia 
A total of £A 20,180,000 was received in subscriptions for the Government's 
otter of a 43 per cent. internal four-year loan. The Federal Treasurer said that it 
was clear that the loan would have been substantially over-subscribed had the 
lists not been closed two days before the date first intended. The Loan Council 
had decided, however, not to take more than the amount asked for. 


Austria 

The United States Export-Import Bank has extended a credit of $6 millions to 
Austria to finance imports of United States cotton. The loan is due to be repaid 
within eighteen months and bears interest at 2? per cent. 

Agreement in principle has been reached between eleven nations at a conference 
in Rome to resolve the problem of Austria’s pre-war foreign debts. The recom- 
mendations of the conference are being kept secret until approval has been obtained 
from the Governments concerned. 


Belgium 

The Belgian finance Ministry has decided to avail itself of the remaining $30 
millions of the International Monetary Fund credit to Belgium negotiated through 
O.F.E.C. last July. 

Under new arrangements agreed between the Finance Ministry and the National 
bank, the Bank has undertaken to finance the Belgian credit in E.P.U. up to a 
new maximum of Frs. 12,215 millions. The previous maximum was Frs. 10,066 
millions, this being the limit of the credit requirements involved in the original 
Belgian E.P.U. quota. I[t is considered possible that the Government may now 
decide to discontinue blocking part of the proceeds of exports to E.P.U. countries. 


Burma 

The Burmese Prime Minister has stated that the investment of foreign 
capital in Burma would be acceptable so long as the terms were in conformity 
with the principles laid down in the constitution. In some cases, the Government 
would be prepared to give an undertaking that there would be no nationalization 
for a definite number of years. 

The Burma Currency Board (which transferred its assets and liabilities to the 
Union Bank of Burma on July I, 1952, but was allowed to retain its note issuing 





* Other current international banking news is discussed in “A Banker’s Diarv’’, on pages 1-6. 
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functions and remain in existence until the end of the year to complete the winding- 
up of its affairs) has presented a report covering the period from October I, 1951, 
to June 30, 1952. This indicates that the total of currency in active circulation 
rose to Rs. 550 millions in the early months of 1952 but fell subsequently and 
showed a net increase over the nine months of some Rs. 70 millions. 


Canada 

To help the gold-mining industry out of the financial difficulties created by 
rising costs of production, the Dominion Government has increased the subsidy 
payable to gold-mining concerns in 1953. Comprehensive discussions with the 
[nternational Monetary Fund are stated to have preceded the announcement of 
the policy adjustment. The subsidy, which is based on the difference between 
standard cost and the actual costs of production, is expected to cost the Govern- 
ment $15 millions during the coming year. 


Chile 

A survey of the Chilean economy, sponsored by the Food and Agricultural 
Organization and the National Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
emphasizes that “unless the inflationary process is arrested, the distortion to 
which the country’s economy has been subjected will grow worse and will con- 
stitute a serious obstacle to the execution of any programme of development ”. 
The main recommendation in the report is that the Government should adopt a 
sustained long-term agricultural policy designed to create and maintain sufficient 
confidence among farmers to encourage them to embark on a vigorous expansion 
programme. 

The Finance Minister has drawn attention to the serious state of the country’s 
finances, pointing out that the budget deficit exceeds 20,000 million pesos. He 
indicated that in 1953 the Government would introduce severe austerity measures, 
a new policy for the copper-mining industry, measures to stabilize wages and prices 
and a single exchange rate. | 

China 

Exchange rates between the Chinese yuan and foreign currencies have been 
revised in order to stimulate the export trade. The new buying rate for the 
Hong Kong dollar has been fixed at 4,270 yuan, compared with 3,800 yuan pre- 
viously, and for the pound sterling at 65,900 yuan, compared with 62,350 


previously. The value of the people’s dollar has now been reduced almost to the 
level ruling when the Communist Government was first established in China. 


Colombia 

The 3 per cent. tax on remittances abroad in respect of payments for mer- 
chandise imports has been discontinued in favour of an equivalent tax on the 
registration of all import licences. The object of the adjustment is to discourage 
the registration of provisional licences for imports “ for use in case of need ”’, 
since, under the new procedure, cancellation will entail the loss of the 3 per cent. 
prepaid tax. 

Trade bodies have protested against a new decree requiring freight and insurance 
to be contracted in Colombia. They have argued that the practice penalizes the 
consumer since freight and insurance can be secured more cheaply abroad. 


Costa Rica 
The Costa Rican Finance Minister has announced that a settlement has been 
negotiated with British holders of Costa Rican bonds, previously in default for 
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20 years. The settlement is stated to be similar to that previously arranged with 
American bondholders. 


Egypt 

The arrangements for limiting imports to conserve foreign exchange have been 
revised after severe criticisms from traders and industrialists. The adjusted plan 
provides for four means of paying for imports. Commodities of all kinds may be 
imported freely from countries with which Egypt has signed payments agreements. 
For sterling area goods permits will be granted for the importation only of certain 
necessary commodities until Egypt’s sterling position improves. Tor dollar goods, 
permits will be granted for a specified list of goods provided that payment is made 
with Egyptian pounds standing to the credit of “export accounts ”’, Le. those 
containing funds derived from the sale of Egyptian goods outside the dollar area. 
Finally, commodities on the dollar import list may be imported from countries 
other than those having payments agreements with Egypt or those in the sterling 
and dollar areas provided that payment is made from “ export accounts ”’ 

The Government has closed down the cotton futures market in Alexandria 
and announced new arrangements for marketing cotton under official supervision. 
Under the new scheme selling prices are to be related to the New York market 
quotations. 

Arrangements have been made for the commercial banks to loan £E 30 millions 
under Government guarantee to cotton growers and exporters for financing the crop. 


Finland 


Finland has been granted a $4.5 millions advance by the International Monetary 
Fund and has also concluded an arrangement under the Fund’s new “ stand-by 
procedure ”’ that will enable her to borrow a further $5 millions if required during 
the next six months. The Finnish appeal to the Fund for assistance follows a 
sharp deterioration in the country’s external payments due to a contraction m 
the volume of the export trade and a severe decline in export prices. 

Finland has been granted a loan of $3.5 millions by the World Bank for 
modernising and expanding the wood-products industry. The whole of the sum 
will be paid to Finland in Swedish currency. 


France 


Krench holders of sterling balances previously blocked in Britain have been 
advised that under a new compensation agreement concluded between the two 
countries these amounts may, up to a certain limit, be transferred to France at 
the rate ruling on the official exchange market. It is stated that the new. facilities 
may be cancelled at any time. 

The Pinay Government has fallen in the budget debate, despite concessions on 
its plan for tax reform, including amendment of the proposals for increased 
taxation of farmers. 

The Government's investment Budget for 1953 provided for total expenditure 
of Irs. 1,000,000 millions. Of this, Frs. 600,000 millions was to be covered by 
borrowing, leaving Frs. 400,000 millions to be drawn from taxes. 

The Government had announced its intention to introduce early in 1953 a 
successor to the Monnet Plan designed to co-ordinate investment during the follow- 
ing three years. 

All French credit facilities in E.P.U. have been exhausted—which renders 
rance liable to meet any further deficits in payments with European countries 
by roo per cent. gold payments. 
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Germany 


The Western German Minister of Economics, Professor Erhard, has criticized 
the European Payments Union system, and has said that there can be no common 
European market until exchange rates are related to purchasing power parities. 
He asserted that in the existing circumstances it would not be in Western Germany’s 
interests to accede to requests from the O.E.E.C. for the complete liberalization 
of its imports since this would deprive the country of its bargaining power. 

The Minister promised abatement of taxation in 1953. He said that the 
Federal Cabinet had already agreed in principle to reduce the burden since this 
was now regarded as the only way to stimulate an inflow of foreign capital. 

The Government has issued an internal loan of Dm. 500 millions to fund half 
the floating debt—the first post-war State operation of this kind. The loan bears 
interest at 5 per cent. (tax-free) and is redeemable in five vears. 


India 

New legislation, which the Government is placing before Parliament, provides 
for an expansion of the Reserve Bank’s role in providing rural finance. Under the 
bill, the Reserve Bank of India Act of 1934 is amended to allow the Bank to grant 
loans for the production and marketing of commodities such as milk, cream and 
butter, and the processing of goods (where this is a necessary preliminary to 
marketing), such as the hulling of rice, or ginning and pressing of cotton. The 
Bank will be empowered to give facilities to the State co-operative banks and to 
State financial corporations for financing such activities where the payments of 
principal and interest are guaranteed by a State Government. The period for 
which the Bank can provide short-term finance for agricultural purposes is being 
extended, though total loans under this provision may not exceed Rs. 50 millions 
at any one time. The bill also authorizes the Industrial Finance Corporation to 
obtain loans from the Reserve Bank, and stipulates that the Reserve Bank must 
provide foreign exchange facilities in its branch offices at such rates and on such 
conditions as the central Government determines. Another clause provides for 
the introduction of high denomination notes of Rs. 1,000, Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000. 

The Government has announced a five-year capital development programme 
costing Ks. 20,690 millions. The plan, which is based on the report prepared by 
the Planning Commission, aims to increase the national income by 11 per cent. 
Emphasis is laid on agricultural development. 


Japan 

The vice-president of the World Bank, who has been visiting Japan to discuss 
a Japanese proposal fora $320 millions loan from the Bank for power development, 
has stated that Japan must accumulate more capital by her own efforts in order 
to reduce the need for external loans. In his talks with ministers he has recom- 
mended an increase in taxation and measures to expand the earnings of the national 
power industry by raising charges. He has pointed out that, in any case, the sum 
asked by the Japanese is far too large for the Bank to consider, in view of its 
available resources. 

The new Government has ruled that ship construction orders may in future 
be accepted from sterling area countries on a sterling payments basis. Up to 36 
per cent. of the payment for orders from dollar countries may be made in sterling 
if the contract is for tankers and up to 50 per cent. if it is for large cargo vessels. 


Norway 


The dollar retention scheme introduced in 1949 to stimulate exports to hard 
currency areas has been discontinued. The decision follows an improvement in 
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Norway’s general dollar position. In view of this and allegations abroad that 
Norway was endeavouring to add to dollar earnings by “ undesirable methods " 
the Ministry of Commerce has considered it expedient to abolish the scheme. 

During recent months an attempt has been made, with some success, to establish 
a money market in Norway. The Government now issues five types of Treasury 
bills with currencies varying from three to eighteen months. Purchases of the 
bills are confined to the private banks, which may re-discount the bills at any time 
with the Bank of Norway. The new Treasury bills enable the banks to utilize 
large demand deposits with the Bank of Norway which have hitherto earned no 
interest. 

Pakistan 


As a further step to combat the economic crisis the Government has abolished 
the “‘ open general licence ’’’ system. This action means that all imports into the 
country, whatever the country of origin, will be subject to permit. This decision 
to clear the way for a further severe reduction of purchases from abroad is the 
sequel to the Government’s inability to find markets for jute and cotton crops. 


Portugal 


The National Assembly has approved in principle the proposed legislation for 
regulating the establishment in Portuguese overseas provinces of new banking 
institutions and branches or agencies of either national or foreign banks. The 
regulations will stipulate that banking institutions must be limited liability com- 
panies and that their establishment will be dependent upon the express sanction 
of the Portuguese Government. 

Sweden 

The limits previously maintained by the authorities for transactions in sterling 
have been widened. The lower limit has been adjusted from 14.47 to 14.37 and 
the upper limit from 14.50 to 14.60. The new margin of tolerance is, however, 
still within that permitted under the rules of the International Monetary Fund. 


Switzerland 

A group of Swiss banks has arranged to lend Irs. 50 millions to the Belgian 
Government through subscriptions to an issue of 4 per cent. bonds redeemable at 
par in 1960-64. The money will be used for relieving the credit shortage in Belgium. 

Arrangements have been made for the renewal of all but Swiss Frs. 7 millions of 
the Swiss Frs. 37 millions short-term credit to South Africa maturing in January, 
1953. Discussions have been taking place between representatives of a Swiss 
banking syndicate and the Australian Government about a possible loan to that 
country. 

United States 

Mr. Harold Stassen, who is to be Mutual Security Director in Mr. Eisenhower's 
administration, has stated that the new Government will continue the foreign aid 
programme as a corner-stone of foreign policy. The Secretary of Commerce in 
the new Government, Mr. Sinclair Weeks, has expressed the view that the present 
level of business activity can be sustained. Even if the armament programme 
were slowed down rather drastically, he thought business could take up the slack. 
He also said that he favoured adequate tariffs for industries that were important 
in the national economy but could not compete without tariff protection. 

It has been announced that Kuhn Loeb, a leading New York merchant banking 
house, have made arrangements for “ close co-operation ”’ with the London mer- 
chant bankers, S. G. Warburg & Co. A first venture in co-operation is to be the 
formation of a company in Toronto, L.N.T. American Holdings, which will “ take 
industrial and financial positions, mainly in the United States and Canada ”’. 
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Appointments and Retirements 





Barclays Bank—.\aidstone and Canterbury, Local Head Office: Mr. B. T. Synge, from Windsor, 
to be a local director. Penzance, Local Head Office: Mr. 5S. E. Bolitho, from Oxford, to be a local 
director. Worthing, Income Tax Dept.: Mr. B. G. Bacon, from Norwich, to be manager. Mitcham: 
Mr. G. L. Remnant, from Sydenham, to be manager. Streatham, West: Mr. T. E. Jones, from 
Bromley, to be manager. Sydenham and Sydenham, Lower: Mr. W. P. I. Thyden to be manager. 
Abergavenny: Mr. M. J. Reeves, from Church Stretton, to be manager. Amlwch: Mr. T. J. E. 
James, from Llangefni, to be manager. blackwood: Mr. S. T. Evans, from Cardigan, to be 
manager. byidgend and Ogmore Vale: Mr. J. E. Rees, from Blackwood, to be manager. Cardigan : 
Mr. E. L. Williams, from Newcastle Emlyn and Llandyssul, to be manager. Finsbury Pavement: 
Mr. FF. H. Ellingham, from Mitcham, to be manager. Glossop: Mr. D. R. Goodwright, from 
Glossop, to be manager. Wirkby Stephen: Mr. L. Whittield, from Northallerton, to be manager. 
Llandovery: Mr. T. S. Rees, from Swansea, to be manager. Widhurst: Mr. T. W. Morgan, from 
Winchester, to be manager. Newcastle Emlyn and Llandyssul: Mr. W. I. Jones, from Carmarthen, 
to be manager. Fedcarv: Mr. G. L. Cawthra, from Kirkby Stephen, to be manager. Rustington : 
Mr. S. F. White to be manager. Jiverton: Mr. P. W. Ebdon, trom Exeter, to be manager. 

Lloyds Bank—-Mr. Rk. G. Smerdon, a deputy chief general manager, has retired after nearly 
15 years’ service with the bank. He has been elected a member of the Liverpool Committee. 
Head Office—Advance Dept.: Mr. L. H. Priestley, from Sutton, Surrey, to be a controller; Chief 
[nuspectoy’s Dept.: Mr. F. E. Goudge, from Bolton, and Mr. F. H. G. Warren, from Cambridge, 
to be inspectors; Mr. C. H. Lees, from St. Philip's, Bristol, to be an inspector (fastern branches) ; 
Mr. H. ©. Sonnex, from Executor and Trustee dept., Bournemouth, to be an inspector (Executor 
and Trustee); Organization Dept.: Mr. J]. L. Ramsden to be manager; Staff College: Mr. E. 
Hirst, from Batley, to be an instructor. Patley: Mr. H. Sunderland, of the inspection staft, to 
be manager. Lelgrave Rd., S.W.: Mr. S. W. Brooks, an inspector, to be manager. Berkeley Sq., 
W.: Mr. R. A. M. Hallam, from Chelsea, to be manager. Reading, Broad St.: Mr. S. J. N. 
Fenton, M.B.E., from Temple Row, Birmingham, to be manager on retirement of Mr. C. F. 
Wade, Chelsea: Mr. G. L. Cox, from Bermondsey, to be manager. Deal: Mr. H. W. Harding, 
trom 40 Victoria St., tobe manager. J//ford, Gants Hill: Mr. 1. O. McCuaig, from Law Courts, to be 
manager on retirement of Mr. L. Hitchcock. /Halesworth: Mr. C. G. Lutkin, from Stowmarket 
to be manager on retirement of Mr. W. Scott. Holborn Circus: Mr. R. Ward, organization dept., 


to be manager on retirement of Mr. S. E. Peake. Wensington High St.: Mr. H. A. Jacobs, from 
Berkeley Sq., to be manager on retirement, owing to ill health, of Mr. F. B. Warren. Littleport. 
Mr. R. W. Furbank, from King’s Lynn, to be manager on retirement of Mr. W. Goy. Malvern 


so Malvern Link): Mr. S. W. L. Poole, an inspector (organization), to be manager. Moorgate : 
Mr. K. J. kincham, trom Head Office, to be manager on retirement of Mr. W. Kitchen. 399 
Oxford Mir. N. G. C. Greatrex, trom Belgrave Rd., to be manager on retirement of Mr. A. A 
Robinso1 Sutton, Surrey: Mr. L. O. Baxter, trom Hanover 5Sq., to be manager. Tenbur 
Well Mr. D. J. Vaughan, from Welshpool, to be manager on retirement of Mr. H. Bentham 
Wantage: Mr. Ek. Fk. Godwin, trom Basingstoke, to be manager on retirement of Mr. W. J. Batting. 
Welshp Mr. B. J. Radley, from Ludlow, to be manager. Leeds, Woodhouse Lane: Mr. R. ¥. 


Ellis, trom Leeds, to be manager on retirement of Mr. J. H. Grisdale. 
Martins Bank——-Hereford: \ new branch will be opened early in the New Year under the 


management of Mr. I. G. Clark, from Liverpool. Liverpool, Tue Brook: Mr. J. Louden, from 
Birkenhead, to be manager. Houghton-le-Spring: Mr. E. Blythe, from Newcastle, to be manager 
Midland Bank —FEastbourne, Seaside: Mr. |. C. Guthrie, trom Thames Ditton, to be manager 


on retirement of Mr. A. W. Manley. Luton: Mr. A. E. Tompsett, from Victoria St., Nottingham 
to be manager on retirement of Mr. B. Adams. JJervthyr Tvdfl: Mr. A. Y. Rees to be manager on 


retirement of Mr. E. I. Richards. Vorhyidge: Mr. W. T. Ryman to be manager on retirement ot 


Mr. W. N. Thompson 

National Provincial Bank— Acfou: Mr. |]. Fk. Daly, trom Trafalgar S5q., to be manager. Mayfa 
Mr. A. {. Lacey, from Acton, to be manager on Mr. C. J. Derry’s retirement. A shton-under- 
Lyne Mir. T. Garside, from Preston, Lancs, to be manager. Henley-on-Thames: Mr. L. S 


Perriton, trom Maidstone, to be manager on Mr. L. F. Partridge’s retirement. Redhill: Mr. 
kK. LL. Johns, from Berkhamsted, to be manager on retirement of Mr. A. L. Stickland. Tyruyro: 
Mr. W. R. P. Madge, from Finsbury Circus, to be manager on retirement of Mr. J. F. G. Evans. 
Royal Bank of Scotland —Govan: Mr. G. McCabe, from Glasgow, to be manager on retirement 
of Mr. G. D. Boston. Leith: Mr. Wm. Dawson, from Head Office, to be manager on retirement 
of Mr. Thomas Burnet. 

Union Bank of Scotland —Nincardine: Mr. J. Gilmore, trom Grangemouth, to be manager 
on retirement of Mr. D. Ross. 

Westminster Bank—JLeckenham: Mr. E. R. Styles, trom Woodtord Broadway, to be manager 
on retirement of Mr. J. N. Ovington. Crawley: Mr. S. J. L. Spillman, from Crawley, to be 
manager on retirement, owing to ill health, of Mr. J. O. Moss. f&ast Molesey and Hampton Court: 
Mr. M. F. Peters, from Surbiton, to be manager on retirement of Mr. C. W. Taylor. Millwall: 
Mr. A. W. Day, from Limehouse, to be manager. Thornbury: Mr. J. H. Deacon, from Petersfield, 
to be manag>*r on retirement of Mr. R. Wyatt. 
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57 
Banking Statistics 


Trend of *“ Risk’’ Assets 


(Figuyes tm italics show percentages of gross deposits) 














Actual Change in: Advances plus Investments 
({mn.) ({mn.) Ratio 
Oct., Nov., Dec.-Oct. Nov., Oct.., Oct., Nov., 
IO5I I951 1951-52 1952 1951 1952 1952 
sarclays: 
Advances — _ 3035.5 371.0 29.0 [ .Q ) 
% *-e a 2 aan 2Q. ) 
> ~ f f) 
Investments. . aca 314.8 425.7 31.6 0.8 <a S 03.0 
» 4 4 = 25.0 33.6 J 
Lioyds: 
Advances ee os 345.2 351.1 24.4 r.9 ) 
4 
4 4 4 30.2 30.7 
- \ a 
Investments. . aia 279.6 372.2 35.7 O.d 54-0 sted Or. 
A 24.4 32.5 | 
Midland: 
Advances... ii 393.3 397.1 — 38.5 2.21 
% - i 29.6 30.1 q : ( 
yet a ) Oo Pe os 2 ; ) € 
Investments. . se 329.4 433.8 16.0 3-5 ( 4-4 _ rae 
y 7 ‘-e a 2 “a i 2.8 
National Provincial: : 
Advances... a 290.3 298.1 - 39.2 - 5.9) 
% 0 Ks 35:4 37-2 L wv 
Investments. . 165.0 230.9 + 12.4 1.0 [ eal a saci 
Of, 20 a »§ Pg | 
Westminster: i 
Advances... i 248.6 249.5 - 18.4 5-0 } 
% Rr .2 31.6 ( 7 
Investments. . ‘5 200.4 263.6 « 28 ( Dd F iat weag 
i ae 6.3 33-4 | 
District : 
Advances... ¥ 60.1 62.6 = 6:5 [.07 
"ho “2 25'..0 26.6 
= . / y j / 
Investments. . - 71.5 91.6 2.0 _— a en 
ly 30.5 38.0 
Martins: 
Advances “- iy SQ.O QI.4 I I O.2 | 
ba 'Q.1 29.3 ( 
; ‘ . f 
Investments. . ; 78.2 102.8 [3.6 aut 54.0 ¢ 59.6 
_ se on 2<.5 33.0 } 
Eleven Clearing Banks : 
Advances - .. 1,897.0 1,925.2 178.2 $5] 
a es 30.0 oF .2 - 
Investments [ Ser 2 029 7 - L 53-7 03.1 62.8 
ieT) “— aul Fs te ey EP: ~,O32.7 LOYQ.0 }. ( 
of , an 28.2 32.0 J 
ry? . . . 
rrend of Bank Liquidity 
1951 [y52 
| ' Oct. Dec. Mar. June fuly Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. 
Liquid As sels “nS 7 O/ 2 ) 0 0) : 0 oO 0 
Barcl *S > . = >= ed s ‘ 
oe on “4 . 40.0 33.8 32.0 35.0 35.9 37.2 37-3 34-0 34.2 
AOVdS .. > > > >? _f > 
Midland -. .: -s $9.0 32.9 31-3 33-9 35-4 37-9 395.9 33.1 33.4 
Midlan > 2 2 2 5 
Nat; al P Cas -- 40.2 34.1! 31-1 34-4 34-9 30.4 36.4 35.0 35.6 
i ( <c ‘ , mF _ > = ’ : - > - > = 
“te ome .cceees i 39-4 33.7 33-4 34.0 35.¢* 35.7 39.4 34-9 30.5 
estminster .. 7 25 7 27.97 24.2 5 
Distr; : ~~ 7 ea 30.98 31.2 34.4 35.0 30 S767 34.2 34-5 
en 7 _ i ,. 35.0 30.4 30.0 35.0 30 oO 35 Q 35.9 30.60 38.1 
mag :: sn -- 390.5 34.5 34.1 10.5 41.4 41.6 41.6 36.6 37-9 
even Clearing Banks .. 39.0 33.2 31.8 34.7 35.9 37.4 38.0 34.4 34.4 


* Cash, call money and bills. 










































Net 
Averages Deposits 
of Months: émn. 
1921 - 1,759 
1922 - 1,727 
1923 ‘f 1,628 
1924 es 1,615 
1925 _ 1,010 
1926 oe 1,015 
1927 n* 1,001 
1925 da 1,711 
1929 Tr 1,745 
1930 vite 1,75! 
1931 in 1,715 
1932 — 1,748 
1933 . 1,909 
1934 1,834 
1935 .. 1,951 


1936 + 2,088 


1936 2,160 
1937 2,225 
1938 2,218 
1939 2,181 
1940 2,419 
1941 2,863 
1942 3,159 
1943 35554 
1944 4,022 
1945 4,551 
1946 4,932 
1947 5403 
1948 5,713 
1949 5,772 
1950 5,811 
195! 5,931 
1951: 
Oct. - 5,981 
Nov. Sie 5,973 
Dec. ex 6,035 
1952: 
March .. 5,085 
April "9 5,715 
May - 5,697 
June -_ 5,817 
July - 5,844 
August .. 5,868 
Sept... 5,927 
Oct. Ks 5,942 
Nov. he 5,974 


tinuity of the series. 


Bank of England 

Public Departments 
Treasury Bills: 

Tender 

Tap - es 
Treasury deposit receipts 


Ways and Means Advances : 





Liquid Assets 
Actual Ratio 
émn. % 
680 38 
056 37 
581 35 
545 33 
539 32 
53- 32 
553 32 
584 33 
5095 32 
590 33 
560 32 
OI! 34 
668 34 
57 31 
623 31 
692 32 
713 32 
683 30 
672 30 
648 29 
735 31 
6706 23 
712 22 
72 20 
788 19 
886 19 
1,280 25 
1,646 29 
1,703 29 
1,920 32 
2,345 39 
2,308 38 
“,423 39.1 
1,981 32.0 
2,100 $3.2 
1,872 31.8 
1,895 31.6 
1,944 32-9 
2,100 34-7 
2,175 35-9 
2,205 37-4 
2,327 38.0 
2,120 34.4 
2,162 35.0 


* Ten clearing banks for 1921-35, thereafter eleven; 
adjusts the official figures to exclude the District Bank, and thus helps to join the break in con- 


T.D.R.s 


1,002 
1,387 
1,811 
1,492 
1,308 
1,284 
983 
430 
247 


177 
108 


102 





Floating Debt 


Dec. 15, 


IQ5I 
{m. 


Nov. 22, 
1952 
£m. 


—- 


266.0 


4481.1 


—_— 
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Invest- 


Banking Trends over Thirty Years* 


ments 


émn. 
325 
391 
350 
341 
280 
205 
254 
254 
257 
255 
301 
348 
537 
500 
O15 
614 
643 
052 
037 
608 
666 
894 
1,069 
1,147 
1,165 
1,150 
1,345 
1,474 
1,479 
1,505 
1,505 
1,624 


1,555 
2,033 
1,966 


1,935 
1,934 
1,932 
1,917 
1,917 
1,915 
1,921 
2,142 
2,135 


Nov. 29, 


1952 
fm. 


4.0 
273.8 


4508. 


‘ 


‘ Risk ’’ Assets 








Advances 
fmn. 
833 
750 
7oI 
808 
$56 
S92 
928 
948 
991 
963 
919 
344 
759 
753 
709 
839 
865 
954 
976 
991 
955 
858 
797 
747 
75° 
768 
888 
1,107 
1,320 
1,440 
1,603 
1,822 


1,897 
1,925 
[,93I 


1,940 
1,953 
1,801 
1,560 
1,823 
1,755 
1,748 
[,747 
1,744 


Dec. 6, 


Combined 
Ratio 
oO 


63.1 
62.5 


the first, and italicized, line for 1936 


Dec. 13, 
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5-7 
4.0 
1.5 


96.0 
94-9 
94.8 
2. 3 
ba .7 
10.7 
59.9 

53.1 

92.5 

r 19360 
in con- 





1945 I 


III 


1949 «OCT 


1950 [ 


1951 I 


III 
IV 


1952 [ 


Il 
[tT 


Years and 
Quarters 


1946 
1947 
1945 
1949 
1950 
I95I 
1952 : 
I 


April 
May 
June 


II 


July 
August 


september 


[il 


October 
November 


Savings 
Defence Savings 


Certi- 
ficates 
(net) 


29. 


m= WN 


“) & WN 


Cony ms) 


N UI W fb 


Ne) nw Ww 


Bonds 


(net) 
29. 
as, 
20. 


COWN LC 


Britain’s Gold 


Net 


Deficit 


BANKING STATISTICS 


National Savings 


(£ millions) 


Banks 
(net) 


54. 
13. 
6. 
8. 


YU WN 


oo 


ty 


fe ae Vi 


U.S. and Purchases S. African 
from 


CON’ 


6 


N Wr SJ 


NN 


wr - OC) 


Total 
Small 


54- 
IQ. 
1s. 

4. 


N he N — an 
me 2) 


OW > WN 
Nuss O 


SJ Un 


“SI Ore 


No = Ss] 


~J “ag 


wi 


W 


= ] | i) 


| 
| 


| 
i 


1950 Dec. 


1951 


1952 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


April .. 


May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Keb. 
Mar. 


April .. 


May 

June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 


and Dollar Reserves 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


Canadian 
Credits 


II 
32 
3 
I 


23 
Ff 

52 
16 


+5 


I.M.F. 


I2 
5 


40 


S 


> 


Financed by : 


- - 


- - - 


Gold 
Loan 








Savings 
Certi- Defence Savings 
ficates Bonds Banks Total 
(net) (net) (net) Small 
—-4.4 - 2.4 -16.8 — 23.0 
—- 1.5 - 2.0 15.0 11.5 
19.3 2.1 -— 5.9 15.5 
9.7 3.8 - 5.8 > Pe 
fi. Ee =e 6.1 
2.7 - O.1 -14.7 -— 12.1 
4.9 0.2 -12.5 —- 7.7 
I.2- 0.7 -16.8 — 16.3 
-0O0.§5 - 5-1 — 4.0 — 10,2 
i= £9 9.9 5.7 
.o=— 7.3 2.3 6.0 
-0.3 - 5.7 3.6 = 2.2 
- 0.8 8.4 —-I7.1I — 26.3 
o.2 =~ 4.0 , 5 Py 
<4 7.2 a3~- 3:3 
3-7 — 15.9 5-5 - 0.7 
aa— F.3 5-4 - 4-3 
- 3.8 —- 11.60 — 5.0 — 21.0 
-I.5 - 7.2 — 4.2 — 12.9 
— 3.7 - 7-7 185.3 — 29.7 
- 0.9 ~ 10.2 = 3.41 = 14.2 
O.1 0.0 — 3.§ QO.2 
2.9 1.0 2.0 5-9 
2.8 - , 5-6 - 4.9 
Reserves 
——__—_____— at end of 
Change Period 
American in 
Aid Reserves 
‘ t- 220 2090 
- — 615 2079 
682 — 22: 1856 
L196 — 168 1685 
762 +1612 3300 
199 — 965 2335 
I — 635 1700 
25 - 38 1662 
SI - 16 16075 
95 - 7 1685 
201 - 15 1685 
OI - 31 1716 
15 - 44 1072 
27 - 13 1655 
I 33 — 1685 
5 - =~82 [707 
27 I25 i595 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 








Taxation Effect on Exports 





Sir John Maxwell Erskine’s Retirement 





Lord Rotherwick’s Review 





HE annual general meeting of the share- 

holders of the Commercial Bank of 

Scotland, Ltd., was held at Edinburgh 
on December 18, 1952, with the Deputy 
Governor, The Right Hon. Lord Rotherwick 
of Tylney, D.L., presiding in the absence of 
the Earl of Mar and Kellie through illness. 

Lord Rotherwick said: Before commencing 
the business of the meeting, it is appropriate 
that I should refer to the loss we have sus- 
tained during the past year through the death 
of Mr. William Shearer, who has been asso- 
ciated with us as an Extraordinary Director 
since 1941, although his connection with the 
Bank extended over a much longer period. 
He maintained a keen interest in our affairs 
and his death is much regretted by all with 
whom he was associated. 

I am sorry that the Governor of the Bank, 
the Earl of Mar and Kellie, is still not well 
enough to take his place here to-day, and I 
am sure you would desire me to convey to 
him from this meeting the good wishes of us 
all. In the absence of His Lordship, I have 
great pleasure in presiding again at the annual 
general meeting of the shareholders of the Bank 
and in presenting the Report by the Directors 
which I believe you will regard as satisfactory 
considering the problems of the past year. 


The Economic Position 


When I last addressed you a new Govern- 
ment had recently come into office, and the 
country was then facing a serious economic 
position without our having any clear indica- 
tion as to how a crisis was to be averted and 
the position improved. In the interval we 
have seen a radical change in the monetary 
policy of the preceding years and a further 
increase 1n Bank rate, and have returned to 
management of our finances on rather more 
traditional lines. While the dearer money 
policy adopted has been essentially of a 
remedial character its effectiveness can best 
be judged by the transformation of our overseas 
balance of payments from an uncomfortable 
deficit to a modest surplus and the check upon 
the drain on our gold reserves which, together, 
have resulted in greater confidence in sterling. 
There are, however, no grounds for com- 
placency as it must be remembered that this 
improvement has been achieved largely through 
restriction of imports and that, with the 


running down of stocks, removal or relaxation 
of at least some of these restrictions must 
inevitably follow. 

This leads to consideration of our present 
export position. 


Whereas a year ago our 
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ability to fulfil overseas orders was largely 
governed by the rate at which we were able to 
produce, various factors—including import 
cuts by Commonwealth countries, scarcity of 


sterling available to other countries and 
increasing competition from Germany and 


Japan—have combined to alter the situation 
materially. We have encountered during the 
past twelve months some recession in trade 
and now we must intensify our efforts to 
compete successfully in foreign markets if our 
balance of payments is to remain favourable. 


Exports and Taxation 

Our ability to effect the required improve- 
ment in exports is, of course, essentially bound 
up with our internal position and I gravely 
doubt whether effective control of Government 
expenditure has moved sufficiently in line with 
the dearer money policy now pursued. It is to 
be hoped that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
recent pronouncements will, in the event, 
prove to have been justified and that his 


budgetary estimates will be substantially 
realised. Moreover, I hope that his assurance 


that the task of keeping national and local 
expenditure within bounds is now a priority 
one, will be followed by appropriate Govern- 
ment measures to limit public expenditure. 
Otherwise it is difficult to see how any 
lightening of the all too heavy burden of 
taxation, which industry has to bear, can be 
achieved. With costs of production and 
taxation at their present levels, we are in 
erave danger of pricing ourselves out of over- 
seas markets. A reasonable measure of relief 
of taxation would assist industrial concerns to 
replenish the resources needed for modernisa- 
tion, re-equipment and re-organisation which 
could increase output per man-hour and enable 
us not only to maintain but extend our overseas 
trade. The Report of the Royal Commission 
now sitting to examine the question of taxa- 
tion will be eagerly awaited, and I am sure 
that we all hope that they will be able to make 


recommendations towards alleviating the 
crushing incidence of taxation on _ business 


profits. So far as Scotland and its special 
problems are concerned, we also look forward 
with anticipation to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Scottish affairs. Lastly, it is 
clear that co-operation and goodwill on the 
part of all sections of the community will be 
required to enable us to consolidate the gains 
already made in our economic position and we 
look for clear-cut action on the part of the 
Government to provide the necessary incentives 
for increased output. 








The Balance Sheet 

Turning to the Balance Sheet which [ have 
the pleasure to present, you will find that 
Paip-up CAPITAL at £2,600,0co and _ the 
RESERVE FUNDS at /4,000,000 remain un- 
changed. 

NOTES IN CIRCULATION amounting to almost 
14,500,000 are higher on the year by almost 
{1,180,000, which increase reflects the higher 
costs and higher wages ruling in industry. 

Deposits and other CREDIT BALANCES at 
almost {121,126,000 show a decrease on the 
year of £2,210,000. Having regard to the 
magnitude of the day-to-day fluctuations in 
the amount of our Deposits spread over a 
wide Branch system there is no significance in 
this fall. 


Overseas Business Expansion 

ACCEPTANCES and ENGAGEMENTS on AC- 
COUNT of CUSTOMERS at 44,503,000 are down 
on the year by £1,513,000.- This is not, how- 
ever, to be taken as an indication of any 
diminution of the volume of the overseas 
business being handled by the Bank. Indeed, 
since the partial relaxation of certain Exchange 
Controls early in the year, our overseas business 
has shown considerable expansion as will be 
realised from the reference made in Note 
number four to the effect that contracts 
running for the sale of Foreign Currencies 
amount to 418,628,000, these being covered by 
purchases to a corresponding amount. 

When the controls were relaxed in March 
the Bank was in the fortunate position of 
having trained personnel and suitable up-to- 
date equipment available to enable us to take 
full advantage of the changed conditions. 
Moreover, there has been a widening of our 
overseas connections, principally in the United 
States, Canada and the Continent of Europe, 
through which sound and remunerative busi- 
ness for the Bank is being transacted. 


Strong Assets Position 
On the AsSsEtTs side, CASH, BALANCES WITH 


OTHER BANKS, MONEY at CALL and SHORT 
NoTIcE in LONDON, BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
TREASURY BILLS and other Investments 


which are almost entirely British Government 
Securities—produce a total of £108,265,000, 
equivalent to almost 8o per cent. of our labili- 
ties to the public in respect of Notes in Circu- 
lation and Deposits, and I am sure that in this 
respect you will consider that we are in a very 
strong position to meet the calls which Jin 
common with other Banking Institutions we 
shall have to face in the earlier months of 
1953 When monetary conditions may well 
prove to be rather more stringent than usual 
as the result of the large.sums then passing 
into the hands of the Exchequer. As you are 
aware there has been a further substantial 
decline in the value of British Government 
Securities over the twelve months covered by 
these Accounts. The situation has had the 
constant attention of the Directors and in 
view of the fact, mentioned in the Note in the 
Balance Sheet, that these investments are all 
redeemable at fixed dates and stand in the 
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books at, or under, cost and below redemption 
price, the precedent set by certain of the 
English Clearing Banks in their last half-yearly 
Statements has been followed by us and no 
transfers have been made from Contingency 
Account or Reserve Funds during the year to 
write down the book value of these investments 

Bitts DIscoUNTED and Loans and Ab- 
VANCES together at £32,136,000 show a decrease 
of 46,113,000. This is due to reduced demands 
upon us by certain public authorities who have 
etfected tunding operations during the year, 
to the lower costs of certain raw materials, 
and to the application of the Chancellor’s 
directive to banks to control lending under 
present circumstances strictly within limits of 
the nation’s prime needs and with full regard 
to the elimination of inflationary transactions 


The Year’s Operations 

As a result of the OPERATIONS over the 
YEAR, you wili observe that PROFITs are less 
by £22,665, and are lower than they have been 
in any one year since 1945. Our costs over 
these years have continued to rise, and, in 
particular, salaries, which are substantially 
the largest individual item, have shown a steep 
upward movement. I think it is realised by 
the public generally that in Scotland banking 
services have for long been enjoyed at relatively 
low cost. The rising charges have compelled 
the banks to take stock of the situation and 
to determine upon measures to increase re- 
venue. Consequently, the Scottish banks 
decided, not without reluctance, to introduce 
as from September 1 last, a new System of 
Charge which is designed to yield a larger 
income, but I feel it should be emphasised that 
the additional revenue which is likely to accrue 
from this fundamental change will not by any 
means off-set the increased costs which we 
have already had to face. The immediate 
effect of the change was to reduce the Com- 
mission income collected during the last two 
months of our year—no credit has been taken 
for accrued income under the new system, the 
first half-yearly instalment of which becomes 
payable in March next. 

From the sum available the Directors have 
allocated £75,000 to Contingency Fund, and 
£100,000 to increasing the Fund for Officers’ 
Pensions. 

Interim Dividends on the “‘A”’ Shares of 
74 per cent., and on the ‘‘ B”’ Shares of 5 per 
cent., less Income Tax, were paid in July last, 
and it is now proposed that a further distribu- 
tion of 7} per cent. on the “A” Shares (making 
15 per cent. for the year), and 5 per cent. on 
the ‘‘B’”’ Shares (making to per cent. for the 
year), both subject to Income Tax, be ap- 
proved. After payment of the Dividends and 
Allocations the Carry Forward to next year’s 
Account amounts to £100,993. 


Tribute to the Staff 


I cannot conclude my remarks to you 
without again referring to the loyal and 
efficient service rendered by all members of 
the Staff, the result of whose efforts is reflected 
in the Report presented to you to-day, and 
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on behalf of the Shareholders and customers 
alike | extend to them our very sincere thanks. 

It is proposed that the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie be re-elected Governor, and that I be 
re-elected Deputy Governor, and that the 
Extraordinary Directors whose names appear 
on the List be re-elected. 

It is also proposed that Sir John McLean 
Duncanson, the Ordinary Director who is due 
to retire at this time, be re-elected an Ordinary 
Director of the Bank, and a Resolution will 
also be put before you for the re-election of 
Mr. Douglas Mure Wood, who was seventy in 
January of this year and retires under the 
provisions of the Companies Act, 1948. 


Sir John Maxwell Erskine, C.B.E., D.L. 

You will observe from the Report that Sir 
John Erskine has intimated his desire to retire 
from the General Managership of the Bank 
in December, 1953, when he will have reached 
the age of sixty. Sir John has been General 
Manager since February, 1932, and the pro- 
egress which the Bank has made during his 
period of office is in itself striking evidence of 
the success of his Management. An oppor- 
tunity will, I hope, be afforded on another 
occasion to the Shareholders to express their 
appreciation of his valuable services and, 
to-day, I shall confine myself to saying that 
while the Directors have accepted his decision 
with very great regret, they are happy that 
Sir John will continue to give the benefit of 
his services and experience to the Bank as a 
Director. 


—EE —_—- — 


BRITISH AND FRENCH BANK 


(FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY) 
LIMITED 


The New General Manager 

To succeed him as General Manager the 
Board have appointed Mr. Ian Wilson 
Macdonald, M.A., C.A., who is a Director of 
the Bank. Mr. Macdonald is at present a 
partner of Messrs. Kerr, MacLeod & Macfarlan, 
C.A., Glasgow, and was from 1938 to 1950 
Professor of Accountancy at Glasgow Univer- 
sity. He has a wide knowledge of men and 
affairs and an intimate knowledge of the 
Bank, gained in the first instance as one of the 
Auditors, and for the last five years as a 
Director. The Board consider that he is fully 
equipped to assume the onerous duties of 
Chief Executive Officer of the Bank. Mr. 
Macdonald will take up full-time duty with the 
Bank on May 1, 1953, when he will be conjoined 
with Sir John in the General Management until 
the latter retires in December next. 


Mr. Maurice Crichton, C.A., Glasgow, and 
Mr. Ronald J. Henderson, C.A., Edinburgh, 
the Auditors, will, under the provisions of the 
Companies Act, 1948, continye in office, and 
a Resolution fixing their remuneration will be 
proposed. 


I now Move that the Report and Accounts 
be adopted, and I shall call upon Mr. Douglas 
Foulis to second the Motion. After that has 
been done, and before I put the Motion to the 
meeting, any Shareholder who desires to make 
any observations will have an opportunity of 
doing so. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


— —_ ——_——as—— a 





Capital : £1,000,000. 


Telephone : 


MANSION HOUSE 5678 
Branch at LAGOS, NIGERIA 


A Member of the B.N.C./. Group 


BANQUE NATIONALE POUR LE COMMERCE ET L’INDUSTRIE 
BANQUE NATIONALE POUR LE COMMERCE ET L’INDUSTRIE (AFRIQUE) 
CREDIT FONCIER DE MADAGASCAR ET DE LA REUNION 
CREDIT D’ORIENT, CAIRO 
BANCO DEL ATLANTICO, MEXICO D-F. 

BANQUE POUR LE COMMERCE INTERNATIONAL S.A., BASLE 
PANAMA TRUST CO. INC., PANAMA 








THE BANK THROUGH ITS ASSOCIATED BANKS OFFERS BANKING FACILITIES THROUGHOUT 

METROPOLITAN FRANCE, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, MOROCCO, TANGIER, SYRIA, THE LEBANON, FRENCH 

WEST AND EQUATORIAL AFRICA, MADAGASCAR AND REUNION, FRENCH WEST INDIES, FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA, BELGIAN CONGO, EGYPT, MEXICO, PANAMA, SWITZERLAND AND URUGUAY 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BANK 





Larger Profit and Expenses 





The Hon. David F. Brand’s Review 





HE ooth annual general meeting of The 

English, Scottish and Australian Bank, 

Ltd., was held on December 10 in London, 
the Hon. David F. Brand (chairman of the 
company) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended June 30, 
1Q52: 

In my report a year ago I wrote of the 
difficulties in Australia arising from the infla- 
tion which was caused in part from the high 
prices she was receiving from her exports, in 
particular wool. This situation had encouraged 
the importation in great volume of goods of all 
kinds, both of consumer and capital nature. 
The fall in the price of wool, almost as specta- 
cular as its earlier rise, had commenced about 
April, 1951, and continued through the ensuing 
season, with the result that the overseas 
balances of the Commonwealth were diminish- 
ing rapidly as payments for imports were 
made. Finally, in early March, 1952, the 
Federal Government was constrained to impose 
severe import restrictions and to take other 
measures to conserve the falling overseas 
resources. 

This action by the Government was inevit- 
able, and although it caused some confusion 
and brought difficulties to distributors and 
exporters in the United Kingdom and else- 
where, there may be some negative comfort in 
the thought that without the restrictions the 
result might well have been disastrous, equally 
damaging to exporters to Australia as to their 
customers in that country. The recession in 
world trade found Australia with substantial 
stocks of imports, as well as locally manufac- 


tured goods, when selling conditions were 
very difficult. This situation exerted a strain 
on the internal finances of the Common- 


wealth, which was not eased by the necessary 
continuation of the Federal Government’s dis- 
inflationary policy, particularly in its control 
of credit and raising of capital. 


Significant Figures 

The most significant movements in the year 
disclosed in the bank’s balance-sheet are the 
contraction in deposits and the rise in advances. 
Both are symptoms of the financial stringency 
existing at the date of the accounts. Deposits 
tell by nearly £10,000,000 and advances rose 
by 412,856,000. These fluctuations were 
caused to a considerable extent by the need to 
support heavy stocks of imported goods, but 
since June the pendulum has started to swing 
back again, and the movement disclosed in the 


accounts has been reversed. 


It will be seen that share capital and reserves 
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have increased by about £43,000 over the 
year, and now stand at £5,620,159. Cash in 
hand, bank balances, cheques in course of col- 
lection and money at call total £18,196,000, 
against £15,741,000 in 1951. 

The special account with the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia is required by law to be 
maintained with the Central Bank which 
decides the amount of balance required. Over 
the year the figure has fallen by £24,367,000, 
indicating the extent to which funds have 
been released to meet the situation as bank 
deposits fell. Bills receivable reflect the 
decreased activity in overseas trade and lower 
prices, having reduced by nearly £4,500,coo 
to £5,412,362. The lower figures for the 
bank’s investments are caused mainly by 
lower stock market prices. 

The balance sheet indicates some relaxation 
of the Central Bank’s control of trading bank 
affairs, and developments since the date of our 
statement have disclosed further loosening of 
the rigid policy which has characterised the 
official attitude over the years since the early 
days of the war. In August last interest rates 
were permitted to rise slightly and, more 
recently, the Central Bank advance policy, 
which controlled bank lending, has been made 
less restrictive. These developments are very 
welcome, as the banks trading in Australia 
have shown in the past that they may be 
relied upon to conduct their affairs in accor- 
dance with prudent banking principles in the 
interests of the community. 


Result of Year’s Operations 

The gross profit at £3,580,337 1S £553,407 
greater than last year. This improvement, 
however, has been more than offset by the rise 
of £571,184 in the expenses of management, 
mainly caused by higher salary and wage rates. 
The bank’s administration has little control 
over these items as wage levels are directed by 
movements in the “ basic wage ’’ previously 
discussed in this memorandum. 

After charging other expenses and taxation 
in Australia and London, the net profit avail- 
able for distribution amounts to £237,520. The 
directors recommend a final dividend which 
will make a total distribution for the year of 
10 per cent., less United Kingdom income-tax. 

The report was adopted. 

In closing the proceedings, the chairman 
announced that to mark the bank’s centenary 
vear a special interim dividend of 25 per cent., 
less United Kingdom tax, would be paid on 
January 19, 1953, to shareholders registered 
on December 31, 1952, as well as an appro- 
priate bonus to all members of the staff, and 
to pensioners of the bank. 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL, 


AND OVERSEAS) 


Results Show Improvement on Previous Year 


HE twenty-seventh ordinary general 

meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 

Colonial and Overseas) was held in 
London on December 29. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr. J. S. Crossley, 
for the year ended September 30, 1952: 

You may think it surprising that our figures 
should have shown so little change during a 
vear which has seen marked fluctuations in 
commodity prices, in interest rates, as well as 
in economic and political conditions in many 
of the territories in which we operate. 

Our deposits at 4441 million are about the 
same as last year notwithstanding the devaiua- 
tion in Israel. The cash ratio stands at 23 per 
cent., aS against 22 per cent.; the advances 
also at 4148 million show httle alteration. Our 
investment portfolio consists entirely of 

‘dated ”’ stocks, nearly 60 per cent. of them 
having to be finally redeemed within a ten- 
year period. Nevertheless, market values have 
fallen sharply during the past twelve months. 


The Outlook 


The results, as shown in the profit and loss 
account, are better than last vear. We feel 
that they have amply justified the declaration 
of the old rate of dividend on the increased 
capital. It has been, on the whole, a year 
during which a high level of economic activity 
has been maintained throughout our territories 
but I think we must expect some reduction in 
earnings next year. In certain directions, there 
have already been signs of a slackening in 
activitv, and the lower prices now ruling for the 
staple export products from many regions 
served by this Bank must have an effect on 
our figures. 

If we cannot predict the future with any 
certainty, we can, nevertheless, draw conclu- 
sions from the past, and this is perhaps an 
opportune moment to consider the course of 
events during the seven vears that have elapsed 
since the war. Perhaps the most striking fact 
to be noted is that the U.K. gold and dollar 
reserves, which in 1946 stood at the equivalent 
of U.S. $2,606 million, had fallen to U.S. 
$1,685 million at the end of September this 
year. Moreover, in only one of these years 
was any material surplus recorded in our 
external balance of payments. That was in 
1950, and was largely attributable, no doubt, 
to the temporary stimulus given to our exports 
through devaluation in the previous year, and 
also to American stockpiling. During this 
same period, habilities had increased from 
approximately £4,000 million to over £6,000 
million, almost entirely due to the U.S. and 
Canadian dollar loans, which together account 
for the equivalent of £1,700 million. In more 
homely language, it means that in only one 
year since the war have we “ paid our way,’’ 
and during that period we have used up more 
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than one-third of our “ cash ’”’ while our debts. 
which were already more than heavy enough 
are now roughly half as big again. _ 

The figures themselves suggest that only in 
quite fortuitous circumstances, when the tide 
happens to be running strongly in our favour, 
can we succeed in bringing our accounts into 
balance. If this is so, then we have not been 
on the road to recovery; on the contrary, we 
have been following a course which encroaches 
further each year upon our slender reserves 
Keven the hardiest optimist must admit that 
such things must come to an end. Kestriction 
of imports and other stultifying devices can, 
lor a time, give a brighter appearance to the 
picture, but the trend is unmistakable. 

Most thinking people will probably admit 
that something is seriously amiss, though 
fewer are likely to be agreed on the diagnosis, 
and fewer still on the means of cure. For an 
overseas bank, or anv co-operating extensively 
overseas and having its registered office in the 
United Kingdom this question is of the utmost 
importance. 


Root of Trouble 

[t is the rigidity of our present high cost 
structure that hes, I believe, at the root of 
almost all our troubles. It is not merely that 
our control-ridden economy is inflexible, waste- 
ful, and quite unsuited to the more competitive 
conditions that are now emerging; it also 
induces a negative outlook. 

Not only is large-scale enterprise and initia- 
tive surrounded with obstacles, but the smal! 
man who wishes to work and make progress, 
even if he is not actively discouraged by his 
union, finds a mass of controls and regulations 
barring his way. Under our present system it 
seems that the most efficient and progressive 
units must often be penalised. What is really 
required to-day is something to operate in 
exactly the opposite direction; something that 
would provide a bonus on enterprise and pro- 
duction, and end extravagance and frustration. 

Unfortunately, it is the case to-day that 
almost every business transaction has first ol 
all to be looked at from the ‘tax angle’. |] 
do not believe that any free society can long 
survive under a burden of taxation, which is 
at once so crushing and so ill-adjusted as that 
which we have at present. Man is by nature 
an acquisitive animal—theretore, by natare, a 
capitalist, in whatever guise he may choose to 
present himself. This needs no apology, tor 
unless he can fulfil acquisitive instincts he must 
live indefinitely in a state bordering on serfdom. 
While he must be prepared to pay his just dues 
to the State that protects him and _ provides 
him with amenities, a limit must be set to these 
demands. It is precisely in the achievement ot 
a proper balance here that one of the arts of 
maintaining a healthy economy les. 

The report was adopted. 











NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 





A Fresh Record 





Lord Rowallan’s Speech 


HE 127th annual general meeting of the 
Proprietors of The National Bank of 
Scotland Limited was held in the Bank’s 


Head Office on December 18, the Right 
Honourable Lord Rowallan, K.B.E., M.C., 
T.D., D.L., the Governor of the Bank, 


presiding. 

The Governor, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

It is with very much regret that I have to 
report the death since last we met of Sir 
Andrew Lewis, D.L., LL.D., who had been a 
Member of the Board since 1942 and whose 
intimate knowledge of affairs particularly in 
Aberdeen and district was of much service to 
the Bank. 


The Bank’s Accounts 

The Balance Sheet as at November I, 1952, 
has its own special features, which call for 
comment. Once again we are able to claim 
that our total of £121,000,000 surpasses all 
previous totals and constitutes a fresh record 
in the Bank’s history. Deposits at 497,000,000 
are higher by about £800,000, while there has 


been an increase in the Note Circulation of 
£1,200,000 to £10,400,000. Advances to 
Customers, including Bills Discounted, at 


£27,800,000, show a reduction of £2,400,c00. 
While these figures reflect in some degree the 
fall in wholesale prices and in the prices of 
essential raw materials, the sums advanced 
speak for themselves as to the measure of 
support given to trade and commerce, not only 
within the bounds of Scotland but also much 
further afield. The cash position has been 
more than maintained, total cash resources of 
{37,000,000 representing about 35 per cent. of 
Deposits and Note Circulation. Perhaps, 
however, you will be more interested in our 
Investment position. As you will see, the 
total Investments are entered at £45,800,000. 
This figure 1s less than the Stock Exchange 
valuations, a fact of which we may be proud 
in a year when there has been substantial 


depreciation throughout the whole list of 
British Government Issues. That we have 


felt able to place £50,000 to General Reserve 
out of our allocation of Profits, as well as to 
increase the sum carried forward in the Profit 
and Loss Account by £19,000 to £138,000, is a 
good indication that the Bank’s Inner Reserves 
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have been amply sufficient to take care of what 
depreciation did occur in the Investments. 
Moreover, and it is a point worthy of notice, 
the greater part of the Investments have final 
maturity dates within as short a period as ten 
years, and the remainder follow in fairly rapid 
succession thereafter. Obligations undertaken 
on behalf of customers in the form of Accep- 
tances, Endorsements, Guarantees and other 
like commitments show little change at slightly 
over £9,000,000, these transactions having as 
their foundation the free movement of goods 
in international trade. 


Increasing Burden of Working Charges 


The Profits, at £286,000, are about £8,000 
less than those of 1951, which can be readily 
explained by the increasing burden of working 
charges. We have, however, sufficient margin 
after paying our usual Dividends, absorbing 
£102,900, to allocate £40,000 for the writing 
down of Bank Buildings and other Property, 
and {£75,000 to the Trustees for the Officers’ 
Pension Scheme, as well as to add £50,000 to 
Revenue Reserve, as I have already mentioned. 
One usual item you will find omitted from this 
year’s Profit and Loss Account, and that Is an 
appropriation to the Statf Widows’ Fund. For 
many years the Bank have been making sub- 
stantial contributions, latterly at the rate of 
£10,0c0 annually, to this Fund so as to improve 
the annuities enjoyed by the widows of the 
members of the Staff. In recent years that 
annuity was at the rate of £130, supplemented 
by a further payment of {20 from the Bank, 
but a recent Valuation showed the Fund, 
standing on its own feet, to be fully adequate 
for the provision of an annuity of {150. This 
improved annuity is again being supplemented 
by an addition of £30, while deficiency pay- 
ments of £125 are paid over to the Fund on 
the entry of each new member to meet the 
difference between the rate of his personal 
contribution and that which would be required 
for the purchase of a full annuity. As these 
will be variable amounts they will in future, 


as in the present Accounts, be treated as 
working charges and there will no longer appear § 


in the Accounts annual appropriations. Never- 
theless, the Bank’s support will be continued 
in the two directions I have indicated. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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YES !—SEAL-EASI 
WAGE POCKETS 
PAY ME, TOO! 





3,000 
a 3% And they will pay you—in time 
argin § a¢ saved, because SEAL - EASI 
‘bing § . WAGE POCKETS SEAL IN A 
pring | SECOND, WITHOUT MOIST- 
cers’ URE. Pay you, too, in trouble 
a saved, because they seal securely 
wees > and permanently, holding the bulk- 
is an | | - iest enclosure. SEAL-EASI 
be eh Wage Pockets are a good- 
te of | paying proposition—for 
= | employer and employee. 

1€ § 
bens: SEAL-EASI Wage Pockets 
sank, § (printed or plain)? and 
bor Commercial Envelopes are 
This § available from stock in all 
ented § standard sizes. ASK YOUR 
aa PRINTER OR STATIONER 


the J TO SHOW YOU SAMPLES 
sna WAGE POCKETS TO TEST, OR, IN CASES 





uired § ¥ * ‘ 
neal ond! OF DIFFICULTY, 
ture, I seal in a sec PLEASE CONSULT OUR 
d as & ADVISORY SERVICE. 
ppeat Z 

she : A John Dickinson ¥ JOHN DICKINSON & CO. LTD., 


Apsley Mills, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 
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In 1770, Captain Cook took possession of the eastern coast 


of Australia, naming it “‘New South Wales”, 


“New South Wales” was still the name of all the settled 
part of Australasia when Australia’s first public company— 


the Bank of New South Wales—was established in 1817. 


This explains why the Bank which provides banking 
service at over 850 points in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 


Papua and New Guinea is still called — 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 — D. J. M. Frazer, Monager 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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ANSBACHER & CO., LTD. 
BANKERS 
85 MERRION SQUARE 


DUBLIN, Eire 


London Correspondents 


HENRY ANSBACHER & CO. 
BANKERS 


117 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
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The 


Union Discount Company 
of London Ltd. 


(ESTABLISHED 1885) 


CAPITAL & RESERVES -_ £7,700,000 





TREASURY, BANK AND FIRST - 
CLASS TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED 


MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT, 
AT CALL OR FOR FIXED PERIODS 





39 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 









































THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BANK 

LIMITED. 

THROUGH MORE THAN 400 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 

IN AUSTRALIA THIS BANK OFFERS A COMPLETE BANK- 

ING SERVICE FOR EVERY TYPE OF TRANSACTION 
WITH AUSTRALIA. 


Head Office — 5 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
West End Branch — 8-12 Brook Street, W.|I. 


J. A. CLEZY, General Manager in London. 























FRANKFURTER BAN K 
FRANKFURT/MAIN GERMANY 
Established 1854 
FOREIGN TRADE BANK 


Cables: Frankfurterbank , Telex : 04/1415; 04/1584 
Phone: 90131 Code: Peterson International Code 3rd. Ed. (Petco) 

















DIRECTORS 

Sir Harold E. Yarrow, Baronet, C.B.E., Chairman 

Sir Andrew S. Macharg 

John S. ‘Alle, DL. } Depuy aandoue 
The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Feversham, D.S.O., D.L., 
Frank Fleming, D.S.O., D.L., The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Harlech, K.G., G.C.M.G., Robert Laidlaw, Alexander 
Sytem ae OF Logan McClure, W.S., Lachlan Mackinnon, D.S.O., 
bateeitce = = The Rt. Hon. Lord Maclay, K.B.E., Andrew Mitchell, 








a The Rt. Hon. Lord Boyd Ort of Brechin, D.S.O., 
M.C., LL.D., F.R.S., Lt.-Colonel Sir Albert G. Stern, 
K.B.E., C.M.G., William Thyne 


CLYDESDALE & NORTH of SCOTLAND 
| BANK LIMITED 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL, Genera/ Manager 


Established 1838 


HEAD OFFICE - 30 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, C.1. 
Aberdeen Chief Office - . 
Edinburgh Chief Office - : 29 George Street 
London Chief Office - - 30 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


5 Castle Street 


346 Branches throughout Scotland from the Solway to the Shetland Islands 
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THE BRITISH BANK OF 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


LONDON (HEAD OFFICE) 
Established by Royal Charter 1889 


Capital Paid up .. 7” .. . £1,000,000 
Reserve i es ea - £1,250,000 


BRANCHES : 


IRAQ ADEN COLONY LIBYA 

Baghdad, Basra Aden rripoli 
SAUDI ARABIA PERSIAN GULF 
Alkhobar (for Dhahran), Bahrain, Dubai, Kuwait, Muscat 
Dammam 
Jeddah 

SYRIA JORDAN LEBANON 
Damascus, Aleppo Amman Beirut, Tripoli 


Ras-Beirut 





























- in JAPAN 


\ LEADING 

\ INDUSTRIES 
AND 
BUSINESSES 
KEEP ACCOUNTS 
WITH 


THE CHIYODA BANK.LTD. 


Formerly: The Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd. 





Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan. 
New York Agency: Ill Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
































BANK OF CYPRUS LIMITED 





offers complete banking 
service for your business in 


CYPRUS 


6 
Head Office : 
NICOSIA-CYPRUS 
Branches at : 


FAMAGUSTA -LARNACA-LIMASSOL 
PAPHOS - KYRENIA - MORPHOU - LEFKA 


During the Summer also at : 
PRODROMOS - PLATRES . TROODOS 


Correspondents in the principal cities of the world 


& 
Associated Companies : 
THE MORTGAGE BANK OF CYPRUS LIMITED 
THE GENERAL INSURANCE COY OF CYPRUS LTD. 
































_PANCADA, MORAES & Co. 
Bankers 


| 37, Rua Augusta Teleg. Addr. 


| Lisbon Pamoca 












































TURKIYE IS BANKASI 


HEAD OFFICE: ANKARA 


CAPITAL, RESERVES AND PROVISIONS : T.L. 58.220.009 
DEPOSITS : T.L. 450.090.000 


105 Branches in Turkey. Foreign Branch : Alexandria 


Correspondents throughout the World. 





COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE. 
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BANCO DI SANTO SPIRITO 


ESTABLISHED 1605 


SORRRERERRR RSET RRERAB REBEL BREE 


Head Office: ROMA — 173, Via del Corso 


Telegraphic Address : SPIRBANCO Code : Peterson’s 3rd Ed. 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 





THE BANK OF BERMUDA, LTD. 


HAMILTON 


Somerset St. George's 
CAPITAL £125,000 
TOTAL RESERVES £296,986 
TOTAL RESOURCES £6,936,359 
Complete Banking and Trust Facilities . Real Estate Division 


Sole Depository of the Imperial Government in Bermuda 


——— 
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IONIAN BANK LIMITED 


Established in 1839, the Ionian Bank Ltd. has had more 
than a century's experience of trade with Greece and the 
Levant, and now has nearly 40 branches in Greece, Egypt 
and Cyprus. The Head Ofhce is at: 


25-31 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


Telephone : Monarch 6727/9 














Bank Leumi Le-Israel B.M. 


FORMERLY THE ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK 
General Management: Tel-Aviv 39 Branches throughout Israel 
New York Representation : 
22 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 5 
London Office: 
6 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
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-ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 


LIMITED 
24 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


CAPITAL PAID UP - - £1 ,400,000 
RESERVES _ - : - . £2,200,000 


DIRECTORS: 
SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D. (CHAIRMAN) 
ROBERT ALEXANDER 
THE Rt. Hon. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, D.L. 
THE Rr. Hon. LORD COLGRAIN 
MARK DINELEY 
JOHN PATRICK RIVERSDALE GLYN 
ALAN RUSSELL 








MANAGER: 
ANTONY MACNAGHTEN 
Deputy MANAGER: CHARLES C. DAWKINS 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS: A. J. MCLENNAN, M, L. CREGEEN 
SECRETARY: F. W. HATCHER 





BANK AND FIRST CLASS TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED 
MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT. 























Specialised BANKING FACILITIES 


The full and proper use of credit requires © Bowmaker provides specialised credit facili- 
an appreciation of all its different forms, ties for Industry, Commerce, Export and 
their purposes and application. Import, and will welcome your enquiries. 


DD BOWMAKER 


Industrial Bankers 





BOWMAKER LTD., BOWMAKER HOUSE, LANSDOWNE, BOURNEMOUTH. Phone: Bournemouth 7070 
London Office : 61 St. James’s Street, S.W.1. Phone: GRO 6611/6619 Branches throughout the United Kingdom 


























THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746 


Head Office:—38 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 








Branches throughout Scotland 











London Offices: 
City. Office:—38 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 


West End Branch:— 198 PICCADILLY, W.! 
Affiliated to Barclays Bank Limited. 
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BANCO INTERNACIONAL DEL PERU 


HEAD OFFICE: LIMA 


Branches at: Arequipa, Callao, Cafete, Casma, Cusco, Chepen, Chiclayo, Chimbote, 
Chincha, Huacho, Huancayo, WHuaral, Ica, Juliaca, Miraflores, Nazca, Pacasmayo, 
Paita, Pisco, Piura, Sullana, Talara, Tacna and Trujillo 


Capita paidup - - - - = - S . 35’000.000.00 
Reserves - - - - = = = = S. 18’955.120.15 
Time Deposits, Current Accounts and 

Savings Bank - - - - - - = §$. 551’007.512.04 


OFFERS COMPLETE BANKING FACILITIES TO BANKS AND MERCHANTS 


Correspondence is invited regarding collections and drawing 
arrangements in dollars, sterling or Peruvian currency. 


London Agents: Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 12 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; Barclays Bank Ltd., 168 

Fenchurch St., E.C.3 ; Midland Bank Ltd., Overseas Branch, 112 Old Broad St.; Coutts & Co., 15 

Lombard St.: Hanover Bank, 7 Princes St. ; Westminster Bank Ltd., 41 Lothbury, E.C.2;: National 
Provincial Bank Ltd., 1 Princes St. 























BANK OF CEYLON 


The Bank of Ceylon, established as a State-aided bank by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, has played an important part in the development and 
progress of the Dominion. With wide local experience, a network of 
branches in the Island, a fully-equipped Foreign Department, a London 
Office and correspondents throughout the world, the Bank can confi- 
dently place its services at the disposal of bankers and merchants who wish to do business 
with Ceylon. 
Head Office: Foreign Department: 

BRISTOL STREET, COLOMBO YORK STREET, COLOMBO 


Branches: PETTAH (COLOMBO), KANDY, GALLE, JAFFNA, BADULLA, KURUNEGALA, 
BATTICALOA, PANADURA, TRINCOMALEE, KALUTARA, 
TALAIMANNAR PIER (Pay Office) 

Savings Department: 35 GAFFOOR BUILDING, COLOMBO 
London Office: 4 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 


BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF CEYLON 


























BANK MELLI IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by Law in 1927. Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID... ... ... ...  ... Rials 2,000,000,000.00 
RESERVE (Banking Department) a a 429,598,382.95 
RESERVE (Issue Department) ... .. in een” ee 170,401,617.05 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Deeg: DR. MOHAMMAD NASSIRI 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative: 
One Wall St., New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 

Transacuons, provides special facilities for Documentary Credits, etc., and with its numerous 

Branches in Iran deals with every description of banking business. Especial services for all kinds 
of information regarding import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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Faithful service to the needs of 
agriculture, commerce, industry and 
the people of Britain is the objective of 
the Bank, in which all the advantages of inti- 

mate local knowledge of people and affairs are used 
to the benefit of customers and prospective customers. 








Local Boards of Directors in important centres in association 
with resident District General Managers have, for many years, 

contributed much to the successful achievement of this objective in 
providing a distinctive banking service for everybody. 






Enquiries will be welcomed and will meet with immediate and courteous attention at 
the local District Office or through any branch. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


London District Office : 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 

Leeds District Office : 28-30 Park Row, Leeds, 1 

Liverpool District Office : 4 Water Street, Liverpool, 2 
Manchester District Office: 43 Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2 
Midland District Office : 98 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3 
North Eastern District Office : 22 Grey Street, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Total Assets (as at 30th June 1952) - - - - £339,517,017 



























| New Zealand through the medium of 129 Branches and Agencies 








Che 
NATIONAL BAN K 
S¥NEW ZEALAND 


Limited 


provides complete banking and commercial facilities throughout 








established at the main industrial, commercial and pastoral centres of 
the Dominion. 
Based on nearly 80 years’ experience, the Bank maintains a full 


information service and will be pleased to answer enquiries from 





traders or Overseas and Foreign Banks. 


Head Office: 8, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. Manager: G. L. DAVIES 


West End Office: 14, CHARLES II STREET, S.W.| 
Manager: O. H. DICKINS 


Chief Office in New Zealand: WELLINGTON 














General Manager: H. W. WHYTE 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 





The Finest Service for all Classes of Insurance 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY and THEFT 
Accidents of all kinds . : - - Motor Vehicles 
LIFE - - - - - - Estate Duty Policies 
Family Protection . - Children’s Deferred Assurances and 
Educational Policies - Pension and Group Life Schemes - Annuities 


Special terms granted to Bank Officials in respect 
of Assurances on their own lives. 
The Company undertakes the duties of Executor and Trustee. 
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something I can do...’ 


THE 
EASTERN 
BANK LTD 


Subscribed Capital £2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £ 1,000,000 





| | Reserve Fund £1,200,000 
Here is a task that never ends — the care of child- 
victims of callousness or thoughtlessness. The trained, | 

& >. c >| Ta . © ° 4 
experienced workers of the N.S.P.C.C. devote their! Every description of Banking and 
lives to it, always ready with the help and advice that Exchange business undertaken. 
so often restores the family life on which the child ’ 
depends. And you can help too. The National Society | erencaes in 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ——_—| F RAG, PERSIAN GULF, ADEN, 


is entirely dependent on voluntary con- 

tributions—it urgently needs your assist- | 
ance, in order to continue to bring hap- | 
piness to those who want it most. | 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, 
SINGAPORE and MALAYA 


When advising on wills and bequests remember the | Head Office: 
yo Se C - Ci ]}2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE 
President: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET BISHOPSG ATE E C 3 
£ 9 . » 


Information 2ladly supplied on application to The Director, N.S.P.C.C, 
= j | 























ictory House, Leicester Square, W.C.2. Phone: Gerrard 2774 | 
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Another phase of = iF = 
AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPME 


. On se PROT K SS STR 4 ---— 





POR 


A car specially designed for 

in Australian conditions is being produced at 

— 7 os ee i a the rate of 20,000 a year. The annual output 
of motor bodies totals 70,000. 





Our Information Department will be glad to 
help if vou are interested in the opportunity 
Australia offers. 
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(Incorporated in Victoria) 


London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 
Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and 8 Princes Street, E.C.2 








NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £121,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE : 
42 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


General Manager: J. ALLAN BROWN 


LONDON CITY OFFICE : WEST END OFFICE : 
37 Nicholas Lane, 18-20 Regent Street, 
Lombard Street, E.C.4 Piccadilly Circus, S.W.I 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND 

















A first-class INVESTMENT for every 
BANK 





the largest circulation among invest- 
ment and financial weeklies 


an unequalled service for both home 
and overseas investment affairs 


INVESTORS? 





CHRONICLE 
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THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited) 


Head Office : 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, CALCUTTA 


a 
G. D. BIRLA, Esa., Chairman 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ............ Rs. 80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ............ Rs. 40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ...............--. Rs. 20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ...............0.00. Rs. 6,750,000 


With over 90 Branches at the leading centres of Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, 
Malaya and Burma. The United Commercial Bank is well equipped to serve Banks, 
Commercial [nstitutions and individuals carrying on business with India or intending to open 


connections with that country. B. T. THAKUR, General Manager 
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YOUR CLIENTS 
WILL THANK YOU 


for recommending this 
SPLENDID CAUSE | For an International Banking 
to benefit by a | and 
BEOUEST | Financial Service 


The Florence Nightingale Hospital 
is neither controlled nor supported 
by the State. It provides medical 
and surgical treatment for ladies of 
limited means and those of the 

professional classes. 


Kindly recommend it to | 
your clients who are 
making their wills. 

There is no more worthy 


or deserving cause. 
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Nishtingale | HEAD OFFICE : 


Founders Court, 


HOS PITAL Lothbury, E.C.2 
° : | Telephone : 


19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 | MONarch 9833 FOUNDED er ae, 
PADdington 6412 | (11 lines) 1810 WHitehall 772 
| 


, AA AAT me) WEST END 
O : 

123 Pall Mall, 

S.W.]! 
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THE STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 
Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to 
the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 
Tanganyika 
Capital Authorized . ; ; , ‘ . £15,000,000 
Capital Subscribed . , . . .  £10,000,000 
Capital Paid Up ‘ ‘ , , ; ; £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund . i : , , P , £5,000,000 


CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET 


& 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch, 63 London Wall, E.C.2 
WEST-END Branch, 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 67 Wall Street 

HAMBURG AGENCY, Speersort, 6 


More than 500 Branches, Sub-Branches and Agencies in SOUTH, EAST and 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies 
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MONTE DEI PASCHI DI SIENA 


BANKING INSTITUTION OPERATING UNDER CHARTER IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Established in 1625 





Riserve Patrimoniali L.901.031.481 





Head Office: SIENA 





Over 250 Branches in Italy 





Equipped for the transaction of every kind of Italian and Foreign Business 





Correspondents throughout the World 
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The Bank of N. T. Butterfield 
and Son, Ltd. 


BERMUDA 


Established 1858 
Complete Commercial Banking and Trustee 
epartment services 


Correspondents of principal English and 
Scottish Banks 


SAFETY 


for your savings 
WITHOUT 


CAPITAL 
DEPRECIATION 





_ Assets £15,000,000 


HASTINGS and THANET 


| 41 Fishergate, Preston 











2370 


Equivalent to £4. 15. 3. 
subject to Tax at 9/6 
in the € 














Reserves £800,000 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


29-31 Havelock Road, Hastings 46 Queen Street, Ramsgate 
99 Baker Street, London, W.! 
41 Catherine Street, Salisbury 
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A Bank Manager 
writes : 


Dear Sirs, 

A customer, Miss . . ., is willing 
to send her subscription to the 
Church Army under a Deed of 
Covenant. If you would send me 
the form, I will get her to sign it. 


Yours faithfully, 
Manager. 


The Church Army, 
55, Bryanston Street, W.1. 


Would other Bank Executives help this 





widespread and ever necessary work in this 





or in other ways? 
All communications should be addressed to 


Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary, The 
Church Army, 55, Bryanston Street. London, W.I. 


<HURCH ARMY 


) oF BARODA Ltp. 
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‘ 
THE BANK \ 


<A 


cordially invites Manufacturers and 

Merchants interested in trading with 

India to correspond with its Foreign 

Exchange Departments, and offers 
the services of 


\A 
CES IN IND 
OVER 50 OFFI 
FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS OF 
EXECUTORSHIPS AND 
TRUSTEESHIPS ACCEPTED 
Capital Subscribed - Rs.20,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - Rs.10,000,000 
Reserves - - - - -  Rs.12,800,000 


Head Office: BARODA 
Bombay Office: Apollo Street, Fort 


MATHEW 5S. D’SOUZA, 
General Manager 


' 
) 
EVERY DESCRIPTION TRANSACTED ) 
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Exeter Benefit 
Building Society 


14 DIX’S FIELD, EXETER 
Est. 1857 Tel. 3460 





Investments Received 


on 


Shares and Deposit Accounts. 
Shares £2-15-00% 
Deposits £2-10-0% 

& 
(Income Tax paid by Society) 





For Prospectus, apply to:— 
W.H. ELSTON, F.B.S., Secretary 











UNITED 
FRIENDLY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LTD. 


LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, 
SICKNESS, PLATE GLASS, 
DRIVERS’ RISKS, HOUSE 
PURCHASE, ENDOW- 
MENTS, Etc., Etc. 


R. C. BALDING, 
Managing Director. 


42 Southwark Bridge Road, 
London. 























TO BANK MANAGERS 


Please consult us—we have been established 
since 1772 — regarding your customers’ 
JEWELLERY, SILVER, COINS and MEDALS. 


We will gladly advise you free of charge 


SPINK & SON, LTD. 


5,6 and 7 King Street, Tel: WHItehall $275 
St. James’s, LONDON, S.W.1 4 lines 


By Appointment 
Medallists to the late 
King George VI 
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COMPANY| 
SERVICE | 


1863-1953 


THE CHARTERED 
INSTITUTE 
CF SECRETARIES. 


DIRECTORS requiring the services 
of CHARTERED SECRETARIES 


to fill secretarial and similar Campany Registration Agents 
executive posts are invited to 


communicate with the Secretary JORDAN & SONS, 


of the Institute, 52 - 54 HIGH Limited 
HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 116 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 



































